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“The damned don’t cry.” 
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It is significant that in Switzerland, that land of steep 

grades and winding turns, deep snow and yawning 

precipice, Packard is favored two to one in its price 
class against any other American fine car 


Comprrition between motor cars is 
even keener abroad than here. Every 
American car is represented by aggres- 
sive dealers and in addition every 
foreign make is presented to the pro- 
spective buyer with the added appeal 
of patriotism or natural prejudice. 
@ So it may seem remarkable that in 
every country throughout the world, 
almost without exception, the Packard 
is the favored fine car. The records 
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indicate more Packards in use than 
any other car of either American or 
foreign make in the Packard price 
class. @ Yet this world supremacy is 
not hard to understand when the 


cost of an American car abroad and 
the care with which the average 


foreigner buys are considered. Freight, 
duty and handling charges tremen- 
dously increase the cost and the motor 
car investment is made with care 
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Entered as second-class 


and only after long comparison of 
relative merits. @ The list of countries 
in which Packard ranks first among 
American fine cars—and has for 
many years—should have a real and 
important meaning to the American 
buyer. It reflects a reputation and a 
ptestige gained through thirty-two 
years of engineering leadership. 
The new Contirental Packards again 
challenge world-wide admiration, 
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rates; One year, in the U. 8. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $8.00; elsewhere, $6. 
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WHAT CAN MEAN SO MUCH 


How natural to make sure just once again 


that our child sleeps in safety! For security 
is one of our strongest desires; we want it 
for ourselves and for those whose protection 
is in our hands. 


At Oakland- Pontiac we build for beauty and 
comfort and speed, of course, but we know 
our first duty to our owners is to give them 
safety. And so we have devoted much time 
and effort to building our cars with ample 
margins of safety. 


For example, we make the frames twice as 
strong as they need to be; and we employ 
a double-drop frame design to let the weight 
ride low where weight belongs for greatest 
safety. We bolt heavy bumpers to these 
massive frames; and on each side we place 


running boards of solid steel. 


OAKLAND 8 


Bodies by 


An enlarged reproduc- 
tionof thisphotogr. aph, 
Suitable for framing, 
wi.l be me tiled upon 
request—Oakland 
Motor Car Co., 210 
Oakland Ave., 
Pontiac, Michizan 
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MAKING NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING THE OLD 


AS SECURITY? 


In building bodies for us, Fisher also provides 
well for safety. As an instance of this, the 
windshield posts extend solidly and without 
joint from cowl to roof. The entire rear 
quarter panel is one unbroken sheet of steel. 


You'll find, too, that our cars are safe to 
drive. Big brakes, with moulded linings 
ground true to fit the drums, bring you to a 
safe, silent stop. The powerful gears of the 
steering wheel, multiplying your strength by 
18-fold, give sure control on any road. And 
the slanted windshield and ‘smoked’ rear 
vision mirror reduce confusing glare at night. 


We've gone to extreme lengths to guard 
your safety. And when you drive these two 
fine cars, we think you'll agree that among 
all the things they offer, none can mean so 
much as security. 
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SCIENCE— 


not Magice—has 
produced Squibb 
Dental Cream 


THERE is no secret about the 


formula that has brought 
Squibb Dental Cream to its 
high place among dentifrices. 
It is made with more than 
50% Squibb Milk of Magne- 
sia—pure, smooth and pleas- 
ant-tasting. Milk of Magnesia 
is used by dentists everywhere 
in the care of the teeth. 

Squibb’s is as scientific, and 
as modern, as up-to-date den- 
tistry. It cleans safely and 
efficiently. There is no grit 
in Squibb’s, no astringent— 
nothing that can _ possibly 
harm tooth-enamel or the del- 
icate tissues of the gums. It 
cleanses and protects your 
teeth, and by its gentle polish- 
ing action brings out all their 
natural luster. 

Try using Squibb’s after 
smoking, or before going out 
for the evening. See how it 
soothes and refreshes your 
entire mouth, 

Your druggist has Squibb’s. 


Get a tube today! 
Copyright 1931 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 


The American Dental Association, 

Council on Dental Therapeutics, 

has placed its Seal of Acceptance 
on Squibb Dental Cream, 
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Gandhi’s Watch Pocket 
Sirs: 

Subscriber Smith & Reader Jones would like 
to have Time’s explanation for the following 
ambiguous statement which appeared in TIME, 
Oct. 5: 

“Abruptly St. Gandhi jerked out his dollar 
watch, announced that it was 7 p.m.—time to 
pray.” 

From where was the dollar watch jerked? 

Grorce N. JONES 

State College of Washington 

Pullman, Wash. 

The Gandhi watch is jerked from a fold 
of the Mahatma’s first shawl (the one 
next his skin) to which he secures his 
large (‘dollar’) watch by a large 
(“baby’s”) safety pin. In England St. 
Gandhi wears a second and often a third 
shawl. The three cover him tentwise 
when he sits cross-legged, showing only 
his big toes, small hands and birdlike poll 
topped with stiff black & white hairs 
clipped to a length of j-in—Eb. 


Pumper’s Fly-Pelts 
Sirs: 

Following the 47th, 48th and 49th annual 
meeting of The Guild of Former Pipe Organ 
Pumpers in New York City last May, a Mr. Bill 
Furth of your magazine wrote a lengthy article 
on the organization (Time, May 25), and the 
meeting was broadcast in Time’s March of 
Events Weekly Program.. As a result of this 
activity on your part something like 50 new 
members have joined and received their degrees 
of Fellow Pumper. Included in this number was 
Lunsford P. Yundell, president of the Mo- 
hawk Mining Co., who pumped a pipe organ 
in Danville, Ky. As a reward for his services 
he received 10c a Sunday. This fee was aug- 
mented when the secretary of the church paid 
every 100 fly pelts he turned in 
after each service. Not only has Mr. Yundell 
been made the Guild’s Official Fly-Swatter, but 
he has been congratulated on breaking into the 
the roster, previously occupied 
Mich 
that’s not the point. Since the 
lime article and the broadcast our Clasped 
Hands Memorial Board has found it extremely 
difficult to co-operate with our Engineering Stafi 
in a Decrease-In-Membership Drive inaugurated 
in June. This drive is aimed to discourage 
applications from new members and to en- 


However, 


| courage a reduction in the number of old mem- 


bers. It is only in this way that the Guild will 
be able to maintain its deficits. 

I would, therefore, appreciate your refraining 
from any similar activities in the future, activi- 
ties that have worked a very great hardship on 
those who are exerting every effort to keep the 
situation in hand. Only with this co-operation 
from you will we be able to make our present 
letterheads and certificates last until 
of business you have created passes 
over, 

Cuet SHAFER 

Grand Diapason 
The Guild of Former Pipe Organ Pumpers 
New York City 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LarsEN, CIRCULATION MGr., TIME, INC. 
350 East 22nd Street, Cutcaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Time, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Canada, $8; Foreign, $6). 


NAME__ 


ADDRESS 





Promises 
Sirs: 

What True has gained in painful accuracy 
it has lost in memory. 

On two distinct occasions Time had definitely 
promised future information, which as yet has 
not appeared. One, the fate of a liquor store 
selling openly on a downtown thoroughfare of 
New York City; the other, the vicissitudes that 
had attended the winner of the first prize of last 
year’s English sweepstakes. Let Time brush 
up on these breaches of promises and bring to 
light other forgotten instances. 

Hy SeIcev 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

Let Hy Seigel read Trme, Oct. 12, p. 13 
and Time, June 15, footnote p. 34, before 
charging breach of promise —Eb. 
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The March of Time 
Sirs: 

Like hundreds of others who probably won't 
take time or have time to write you—l’m darn 
glad that you are back on the air—with “The 
March of Time.” You can count on us being 
by our radio Friday nights! 

W. Hunter SNEAD 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sirs: 

“ Everybody I have heard comment on 
“The March of Time” out here went plain “nerts 
about the first presentation. It is truly splendid 
Never knew so much drama could be crammed 
into such a thing. That’s what everybody says 

WILLIAM J. Ropinson 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Sirs: 

. . . As you doubtless know, Friday evening is 
the eve of the Sabbath for those of the Jewish 
Faith and at the time of your broadcast we are 
in our Houses of Worship. This deprives many 
of your subscribers, and readers, as well as many 
listeners, of a most stimulating enactment of 
affairs of the past week. Wednesday evening, oi 
course, would deprive other faiths and Sunday 
evening practically all Christian denominations 
hold religious services... . 

LesTER ALEXANDER 
Toledo, Ohio 


Sirs: 

It would seem that after all there is some- 
thing new under the sun. Your broadcast came 
to us today thru KHJ, Los Angeles. 

We expected that it could not be as good as 
we imagined it would have to be to be com- 
mensurate with Time, It was! 

Congratulations! 

BERKETT D. NEwrTon 

South Pasadena, Calif, 


Onetime Minister Barrett 
Sirs: 

In your today’s issue (Oct. 19) you quote 
an advertisement in the New York Times which 
announced that the services of a “former Amer- 
ican Ambassador” (the last two words being 
purposely in your heavy black type) without 
mentioning his name could be secured by inter- 
ested clubs to discuss international affairs. You 
then, evidently with the intention of clever 
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for the first time 
in Mistory 


‘| Uneonditional Guarantee 
on Visible Equipment 


med 
ays. 
N 


1g is 
wish 
- are 
any 


a T LAST... guaranteed visible equipment! Guarantee Is Sound! 


r ol 7 4 » . 

oue stall Aeme ’ > year . i . , 
day _¥ u can install Acme now, in the year when rhe combined experience of more than 60,000 
ions business more urgently needs Acme the Money 
Saver, and Acme the Profit Builder, than ever 
before ... and know that this leading visible 
equipment wil! still be operating ie an un- 


conditional guarantee in the year 1936...when 


Acme users in every civilized country of the 
R globe proves this sensational guarantee to be 
sound. And it is absolutely unconditional! The 
Aeme Guarantee covers all parts,including card 
holders and housing. Everything except the 
cards is fully guaranteed for five years. Acme 
will replace without charge any part of its 


ome- 
~ame 
; Chicago’s Fair is three years past, and the Great 
ad as cd od 
com- Depression is only an unpleasant memory ! 


Never Been Done Before! equipment which fails through use inside of 
; five years’ time! 
This is the most startling announcement ever 


Mail Coupon Now! 


made in connection with visible records ... an 


uote unheard of policy in the visible equipment in- Learn about the many advantages of Acme 
vhich dustry. But Acme, the largest exclusive manu- at once. Investigate this Profit Builder now 


\mer- 

ro facturer of visible equipment in the world, can because of the immediate benefits it will bring 
rhou . ‘ _ P 

inter do even this...and Acme alone does do it! to your business. Mail the coupon today. 


You 
lever ° : . — . . . res Vege 
ae Acme is the world’s largest exclusive manufacturer of visible equipment. Offices in Principal Cities 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS 


PROFIT BUILDERS OF MODERN BUSINESS 


Mail the Coupon 


THE ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
5 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





Firm Name. 








Gentlemen: With no obligation, please 


|] Send me a free copy of “Business Success.” Address 








(] Have an Acme Man call at my office. 











Rediform Speed Stationery in use. Observe the attachment—a Rediform Speedifeeder 
which can be leased by users of Rediform stationery as a container and guide for forms. 





IN DRIVING OR IN TYPING: 
IT’S THE STEADY SPEED THAT 





MAKES TIME 


Rediform Speed Stationery gives 
you continuous speed typing 


N driving a car all day you probably find that the steady pace at 
| reasonable speed takes you farther than very fast driving with 
intermittent stops. Driving by spurts and starts not only cuts down 
your mileage but wears you out physically. 


There is even greater contrast between the old method of typing 





and continuous flow typing with Rediform Speed Stationery. 
There are seven manual operations which interfere with the con- 


tinuous flow of typing when the old method is used: Forms must be 


picked up, carbons inserted, forms and carbons jogged into place, 


they must be placed in the machine, then adjusted for typing, then 
the forms must be removed, and the carbons taken out. 

Using Rediform Speed Stationery, there are but two operations 
between typings: Removing forms from machine, removing carbons. 

The smooth functioning office is the efficient office, and Rediform 
Speed Stationery greatly contributes to its smooth, easy-running per- 
formance. It speeds up work, cuts down overhead, and relieves the 
personnel from the unnecessary strain of working by fits and starts. 

Any Rediform representative will gladly demonstrate the prac- 
ticability of Rediform Speed Stationery for your office. Phone our 


local office or cut out and mail the coupon below. 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK COMPANY. Limited 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Factories: Elmira, N. Y., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Offices in 60 Principal Cities 


Rediform 


SPEED STATJIONERY 
AND SPEED GFORMS 


Detach this slip and mail it to the Ameri- 
can Sales Book Company, Limited, Elmira, 
N. Y., with your letterhead or business 
card, and additional facts will be sent 
you regarding applications of Rediform 
Speed Stationery in your business. Also 
information about the Speedifeeder. 

31 
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ridicule (which I admit makes good reading!) 
emphasize that said “Ambassador” had _ been 
identified as myself, a former “U. S. Minister 
to Siam, Argentina, Panama, Colombia, long- 
time (1907-20) Director General of the Pan 
American Union,” etc. 

I would not refer to this item, were it not 
that my entirely unselfish desire to help a most 
worthy international good-will cause was_in- 
directly responsible for the insertion of the 
original advertisement, the exact wording of 


| which I did not see until after it was printed, 


The philanthropic Honorary Secretary of that 
worthy cause had suggested to me that much help 


| for its needed funds could be obtained if | 


would deliver some public addresses in its favor, 
I replied that, while I could not appropriately 
do that, I would gladly contribute the proceeds 
of honorariums which might be received for 
speaking engagements which he would secure to 
discuss international topics. He then asked if 
he could endeavor to secure such engagements 
through special notices in the newspapers. | 


| agreed with the provision that my name must 


not be used and left to him the proper wording. 
When I saw the advertisement, I remonstrated 
as he can confirm and I insisted that in all 


| correspondence he point out that the announce- 


ment was made on his own initiative. He meant 
well and in his enthusiasm made the quite 


| pardonable technical error of describing a former 


“Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary’ as an “Ambassador,” and such earnest- 
ness caught the attention of the meticulous style- 
master of Time! 

Incidentally, in his defense may I state that 
he was aware that the President of the U. § 
had offered me a real Ambassadorship when | 
voluntarily retired from 26 years’ international 
service as U. S. Envoy and Minister and Direc- 
tor General of the Pan American Union, and 
that I had declined because I did not have the 
financial resources to accept. 

Joun Barrett 

New York City 


et PES 
$1.01 Quarts 
Sirs: 

Apropos of remarks of Dr. Logan Clendening 
in regard to the need for a five-cent drink of 
whiskey (Timer, Oct. 19), Dr. Clendening, oi 
course, like other ethical medical men, abhors 
the thought of publicity. It is, however, pos- 
sible that since he began writing articles for 
the lay press intended to disseminate the rudi 
ments of medical knowledge among the common 
people, he has become somewhat inured to it, 
and probably was speaking more or less con 
fidentially to one or more newspaper men with- 
out at all realizing, as indeed who but a pub- 
licity man would, that the remarks might be 
quotable and have some news value. 

That such a blissful state, as he mentions, 
of affairs is not entirely impossible even though, 
as your historical comment indicates, it may be 


| quite unlikely, is borne out by the fact that a 


few years ago a Louisville drug store used to 


| offer, on the occasion of what were called 1° 


sales, two quarts of excellent, 100 proof, five- 
year-old Bourbon for $1.01 which on the old 


| time bartender’s calculation of 20 drinks to a 
| quart would figure somewhere in the neighbor- 


hood of 2%¢ a drink. 

There may have been depressions in_ those 
days but at least no one who had $1.01 had to 
worry about them. 

C. D. Enrrevp, M.D. 

Louisville, Ky. 


Oe 


German Peewits 
Sirs: 

Just read in Tome (Sept. 28) that “kibitzer 
is a “Yiddish colloquial term.” Kibits or Kiebit: 
is the German name for peewit or lapwing. This 
bird has the reputation of warning other birds 
at the approach of hunters. Hence its applica- 
tion to spectators who make nuisances of them- 
selves at card games... . English-speaking 
Davenport skat players have used the terms te 
“kibitz,” “kibitzing,”’ and “kibitzer” to my 
knowledge for over 30 years just as they use 
other German technical terms necessary in play- 
ing skat. 

Speaking of words, “cumshaw’’ (generally pro- 
nounced commishaw) is not restricted to shipping 
men. Chinese servants in the East are all ac- 
customed to getting cumshaw. The Chino cook 
buys the groceries for the household and if he 
does not get his cumshaw from the dealer at the 
end of the month, he buys elsewhere. This prac- 
tice is generally considered quite ethical. “Cum- 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance 

affords a means to 

—create estates and incomes for families 

—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 

—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness 

—establish business credits 

—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 

—provide Group Protection for em- 
ployees covering Sickness, Accident, 
Old Age and Death. 

Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 

in various departments, range from 

$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 

from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 


premiums payable at convenient periods, 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of ité policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 
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Some new descriptive titles are 
needed for Life Insurance—One of 
“Home Insurance.” 


an you looking forward to 
the day when you and 
your family will move into the 


































kind of a house your heart is 
set on? 


Do you hesitate because you 
want no clouds overhead when 
you move into your home—no 
fear that your enjoyment of it 
may be only temporary? 


You want to be sure that it will 
never be taken away from you 
or your wife by foreclosure of 
a mortgage. 


You may discover after talking 


with a Metropolitan Field-Man 
that you can arrange a pro- 


gram that first of all will pro- 
vide complete protection for 
your home. Then you may want 
in addition what perhaps is 
more important—a definite fu- 
ture income which will be paid 
each month to yourself or your 
family or both. 


Probably in a few years you 
will be able to pay the last 
dollar of indebtedness on your 
home. 


Then you will look forward to 
the completion of the second 
part of your program when 
you will begin to receive 


your regular monthly income 
checks. 
















y pro- 


pping Regarding policies in any amount, consult a Metropolitan Field-Man or write to 
at the 


i METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


cook 
if he 
‘Cum- FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT: - ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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re you firing your boiler 


UPSIDE DOWN 


OR RIGHT SIDE UP 
with lron Fireman? 


THERE IS A rong way and a right way to fire 
your boiler. The wrong way is old fashioned 
hand firing, a method by which coal is thrown 
on top of the fire. This is as absurd and wasteful 
as trying to fire your boiler upside down, and 
is in direct opposition to the proved scientific 
method of feeding coal to the fire from below. 
Hand firing is wrong because it burdens you 
with excessive fuel costs, high labor costs, a 
wasteful smoke nuisance, and impaired produc- 
tion due to an inefficient heating or power plant. 

The right way to fire your boiler or furnace 
is by Iron Fireman automatic “‘forced under- 
firing.”* Iron Fireman feeds coal to the fire 
scientifically from below, under forced draft. It 
burns the smaller sizes of coal which cost less 
per ton. Iron Fireman cuts fuel costs, reduces 
firing labor costs, maintains steady, even heat 
or power, and eliminates the smoke nuisance. 
Read what these typical owners say: 

a 

Alfred Decker & Cohn, Inc., Soctety Brand 
Clothes, Chicago, Ill.: “‘Iron Fireman has saved 
us 39% on our fuel costs."’ 


IRO 





State Capitol Bldg., Nashville, Tenn.: ‘‘Iron 


Fireman has eliminated smoke, cut labor costs, 


improved temperatures, and cut fuel costs 25%."" 


Wendover Apts., Pittsburgh, Pa.: ‘Iron Fire- 
man enables us to use 50% cheaper coal and 
30% less coal than with hand firing.’ 

* 

Why continue wasteful hand firing in your 
business or home when Iron Fireman will give 
you better heat for less money? A small down 
payment will enable you to install an [ron Fire- 
man in your present boiler or furnace. It will 
pay for itself out of its cash earnings and return 
you substantial dividends on your investment. 
Write for literature or ask your Iron Fireman 
dealer to make a survey of your boiler or furnace 
room and submit a report on Iron Fireman sav- 
ings. Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Portland, Oregon. 
Factories: Portland, Cleveland, Toronto, Cana- 
da. Branches or subsidiaries: New York, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Milwaukee. Dealers every- 


where. 


FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER 


Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Portland, Oregon, Dept. T 12 


Name. 


By. 
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MACHINE THAT MADE 


Please give me full information regarding lron Fireman 





Address. 
COAL 
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| shaw” is Pidgin English and evidently is derived 
| from ‘‘commission,”’ 
i y 
GEORGE BRAUNLICH 
Davenport, lowa 
ia 
Frances Willard at College 
Sirs: 

To settle the cigaret controversy which has 
| aroused many doubting Thomases to rise in de- 
fense of the “saintly” Frances Elizabeth Willard 
in an effort to wipe clean her nicotine-stained 
fingers, may I offer this tobacco episode as 
presented by Miss Willard herself in her auto- 
biography, Glimpses of Fifty Years? The chapter 
head is “College Days,” and the reference ap- 
pears on pp. 116-117: “, . . I wish I had not 
had those months as a ‘law unto myself,’ though 
nothing worse occurred in them than I have 
told, except that one night Maggie and I dressed 
up as two pirates. I had been reading that 
greatest of pirate stories Jack Sheppard, the 
only one of its kind that I had ever seen, and 
we were planning for the adventures that were 
before us as highwaymen of the sea, and were 
using, I am sorry to say, as much of the 
language that such men would have used as we 
knew, which was not much, and, horrible to 
relate, were armed and equipped, not only with 
wooden pistols and bowie knives, but with a 
cigar apiece, and I am afraid that on the table 
before us stood a bottle of ginger-pop, which was 
as far as we dared to go in the direction of 
inebriation. We were not accustomed to estimate 
the permeating power of cigar smoke, whereby 
we were very soon given away; for there came 
a gentle rap at the door, and without waiting 
for any response, a tall, elegant woman came in, 
Miss Mary Dickinson, my division teacher. She 
it was who, entering my room each day, would 
run her finger along the window-frame to see 
if there had been careful dusting. It must, 
indeed, have been a spectacle to her to see a 
girl who never failed in her recitation room 
sitting, in the character I had assumed, beside 
another who was known as ‘the wildest girl in 
school.’ But Miss Dickinson had remarkable 
clearness of mental vision. She made no ado 
whatever, but said, ‘Well, if this is not for- 
tunate! The mosquitoes have almost driven me 
out of my room this hot summer night, and if 
you girls will just come in and smoke them out, 
it will be a great favor to me.’ So we had to 
follow after her, in our high-top boots, and there 
we sat, as imperturbable as we knew how to 
be, but with very heightened color, I am sure, 
and she insisted on our smoking, while she threw 
up the windows and drove before her the flutter- 
ing mosquitoes. She never alluded to the sub- 
ject afterward, neither reported nor reproved 
us, for she wisely reasoned that the charm in all 
we were doing was the daredevil character of 
the performance, and that if it was treated as a 
very commonplace affair, this charm would soon 
be gone. . . .” 

And, while we are on the subject of prohibi- 
tion, the following excerpt from the same source, 
appears on p. 306: “. . . Three things I did, 
once in awhile, during my two years and four 
months of foreign travel, that I never did and 
never do at home. I went to see sights on 
Sunday, went to the theatre, and took wine at 
dinner. rf 

CHARLES FINSTON 

Evanston, Tl. 
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International Harvester 


begins its Second Century 


-.in Might! 


with Trucks at NEW Low Prices .. 


igor can HARVESTER this 
year celebrates a century of con- 
tinuous history—a hundred years 
of quality manufacture, including 
thirty-two years of automotive de- 
velopment. 

At the bottom of this page are 
listed some of the organizations a 
century old, and older, that are own- 
ers of International Trucks. It is 
only a partial list, but it includes a 
national government or two; some 
of the oldest cities, railroads, daily 
newspapers and banks; and the most 
historic commercial houses on this 
continent. Most of the great modern corporations are not 
eligible to this list, not for any lack in trucks, but only 
hecause they have not reached the century mark. As a 
matter of fact, the majority of the industrial leaders of 


America do own Internationals—in fleets large and 


This illustration shows the 3-ton 
International Model A-5. Interna- 
tional Harvester offers a full line of 
trucks ranging from %-ton to 5-ton. 


Ask for a demonstration of 


the new 1%-ton, 4-speed 
Model A-2 at 


"670 


chassis, f. o. b. factory 





Time brings experience, and ex- 
perience has brought outstanding 
success to International Trucks. To- 
day this Company ranks high among 
the leaders in truck manufacture, 
making both speed and heavy-duty 
models for all hauling require- 
ments. Its record is convincing 
proof of owner satisfaction. Interna- 
tional Harvester begins its second 
century better equipped than ever 
to provide low-cost hauling to truck 
users in every field. 

We invite your close inspec- 
tion of today’s line of attractive, 
well-built trucks, sold and serviced through 183 
International branches and thousands of Interna- 


tional dealers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


ae OF AMERICA 


small, totaling tens of thousands of trucks. 606 So. Michigan Ave. — (1nconronrarep) Chicago, Illinois 


Some of the Century-Old Organizations Owning International Trucks 


City of New York, N. Y. 

New York Central Railroad 

New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Pennsylvania Railroad 

Philadelphia Inquirer 

Philadelphia National Bank 


Simpson & Morehead, Inc., Troy, N. Y. 

P. A. & 8. Small Co., York, Pa. 

Southern Railway System 

Steinman Hardware Co., Inc., 
Lancaster, Pa. 

John L. Thompson & Sons Co., Inc., 


Patrick Hackett Hardware Co., Inc., 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Harrisburg Telegraph-Press, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

R. Hoe & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

J. M. Huber, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


American Soap & Washoline Co., 
Cohoes, N. Y. 
iolds City of Atlanta, Ga. 
tors 3altimore & Ohio Railroad 


Noel ~e ‘ 
ail City of Baltimore, Md. 
















Hul Bornot, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ae City of Cincinnati, O. Hudson River Night Line, New York, N. Y. S. S. Pierce Co., Boston, Mass. Troy, N. Y. 
yeder, City of Columbia, S. C. Hudson’s Bay Company Pittsburgh Post-Gazette United States of America 
erten Consolidated Gas Co., New York, N. Y. City of Jacksonville, Fla. Reeves, Parvin & Co., Inc., Huntingdon, Pa. John Wanamaker, New York, N. Y. 
C.H. & Geo. H, Cross, St. Johnsbury, Vt. Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., Midland, Pa, G. W. Richardson & Son, Auburn, N. Y. Warner Company, Philadelphia, Pa, 
yntent Dominion of Canada City of Memphis, Tenn. City of Richmond, Va. City of Washington, D. C. 


York. Funk Bros. Seed Co., Mollineaux Bros., Inc., Hempstead, N. Y. St. Mary’s of the Springs, Shepherd, O. James Y. Watkins & Sons, Inc., 
: end Bloomington, Il. City of New Orleans, La. St. Vincent De Paul Society, Milwaukee, Wis. New York, N. Y. 
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Three Little Adsiv 


But one was seen by 133% 


more men...and 50% more 
women, than either of the others! 


parable units of circulation. 


ee the basis of strictly a? 


HREE little ads. All half pages. Same headline, same 

copy, same illustration. Identical in every respect —ex- 
cept that one appeared in a magazine with a smaller page 
size than the others. One of these ads did a more than 133% 
better job for its employer. 

It got itself read by 133% more men and 100% more 
women than one of its brothers—and by 367% more men 
and 50% more women than the other! 

That ad was the smaller ad. It appeared in LIBERTY. The 
others appeared in two of the country’s largest weeklies. And 
the facts about them were gathered in the process of mak- 
ing the first census of reader interest ever conducted to de- 
termine exactly what magazine readers see and read. 


The Gallup Tests 


For years, you have been used to magazine presentations 
based on circulation and editorial content. But in the final 
analysis, it is not circulation nor editorial analyses, but readers- 
per-advertisement that make advertising profitable. No maga- 
zine, in itself, can sell goods. That is the advertisement’s job. 
All the magazine can do is bring your advertisement to the 
reader’s attention. 

Following this line of thought, Dr. George Gallup, pro- 
fessor of Advertising and Journalism, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, took his trained investigators into Springfield, Mass.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Greensboro, N. C.; Columbus, O.; Topeka, 
Kansas, and Sioux Falls, $. D. 

With current copies of the four leading magazines under 
their arms, they pushed 15,000 doorbells. Talked to who ever 
answered. Checked over, page by page, what had been seen, 
what had been read in each one of the four magazines in those 
households where a current copy of any one was found. 


No Reader Votes—No Opinions 


No opinions were asked. No votes taken. Merely a tabu- 
lation of both editorial articles and advertisements actually 
seen in each of the four magazines. Much of the actual inter- 
rogation and tabulation was under the direct observation of repre- 
sentatives of the Association of National Advertisers. 

When the investigators had finished with their six separate 
studies, they found that on the basis of equal circulation units 
(say 1000 copies) the average page advertisement had been 
seen in LIBERTY by... 

e 73% more women and 32% more men than in 
magazine A 

e 33% more women and 15% more men than in 
Magazine B 


e 153% more women and 85% more men than in 
magazine C 


Translate this into cost, and the facts are even more interesting. 
For LIBERTY'S page costs, following commodity prices, have 
dropped 35%. So every dollar the advertiser invested in 
LIBERTY got his page advertisement seen by: 


more women and 107% more men than in 
magazine A 


e 168% 


© 77% more women and 54% more men than in 
magazine B 


e 188% more women and 109% more men than in 
magazine C 
Other space units are proportionately as effective, which means 


that regardless of — used, as much as a 367% variation in 
the power of your advertising lies in your space buyer’s hands! 


A Modern Publishing Formula 


We have long suspected this greater reader interest in LIBERTY. 
Now it is established. The reasons are clear to those who 
know LIBERTY and how it was scientifically planned to be 
a more effective advertising medium: 
1. Its handy size is a factor. 
2. Advertising-next-to-complete-story (no run-overs) is 
a factor. 
. 99% single copy circulation, bought only when wanted, 
is a factor. 
. And 100% newsy, concise, dramatic editorial appeal, 
keyed to rapid-fire, ageing state of mind, by artists 
and writers famous for that type of work, is a factor. 


Write for Gallup Report 


If you’re buying space ona bread-and-butter basis today, you'te 
interested in readers-per-ad as a basis for your spending. 
Now, for the first time, such an analysis ol the four mass 
weeklies can be offered. We will be glad to present a copy 
to executives of advertisers and advertising agents. 

Address LIBERTY, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
It will be delivered to you promptly by a LIBERTY represen- 
tative capable of answering any questions you may ok. 


Liberty 
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AMERICAN §&. 
AMERICAN T 
AMERICAN T 
AXTON-FISH! 
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These identical half- 
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appeared in Liberty 


and in two other 


Weeklies. 
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This young man’s best stock-in-trade is @ vigorous, well- This young men’s best stock-in-trade Is @ vig This young man’s best stock-in-trade is a vigorous 
. ° orous, well-groomed look. A weekly massage 
groomed look. A weekly massage with “Vaseline” Hair Tonic with “Vaseline” Hair Tonic keeps his hoir thick, groomed look. A weekly massage with “Vaseline” Hair T 
1eans keeps his hair thick, shining and healthy. Then a few drops of shining ond healthy. Then a few drops of keeps his hair thick, shining and healthy. Then a few 
/ “Vaseline” Hair Tonic applied at the time of combing, end “Veseline” Heir Tonic applied ot the time of “Vaseline” Hair Tonic applied at the time of com 
on in behold, the hand Rect! S h hi combing, ond behold, the handsome effect! s “ 
t old, the handsome effect! Simple though this procedure Simple though this precedure sounds, it im- behold, the handsome effect! Simple though this proce 
7 u sounds, it improves men’s looks immensely. A fine thatch of proves men’s looks immensely. A fine thatch of sounds, it improves men’s looks immensely. A fine thatch of 
hair means health from the scalp out. Easily achieved if you pore ane = — on pr metered hair means health from the scalp out. Easily achieved if-you 
* ‘ 2 ocheve " fow follow is aseline low 
follow this “Vaseline” Hair Tonic routine. Apply the Tonic Tonic pct, Apply the Tonic directly to the follow this “Veseline” Hair Tonic routine. Apply the Tonic 
directly to the scalp, grasp the head firmly with both hands scalp, ond massage round ond round from directly to the scalp, grasp the head firmly with both hand 
and massage round and round from neck and neck ond temples up to the crown, until the and massage round and round from neck and 
U I U 
RTY. temples up to the crown, until the scalp moves pn ant a eae temples up to the crown, until the scalp moves 
who loosely and feels pleasantly atingle. Shampoo es is dry, brush on a bit more Tonic to loosely and feels pleesantly atingle. Shampoo ¢ 
b usual, then efter the hair is dry, brush on a bit keep it smooth and well-dressed. usual, then after the hair is dry, brush on a bit 
to be more Tonic to keep it smooth and well-dressed °F more Tonic to keep it smooth and well-dressed 
. . . The necrest druggist sells “Vaseline” Hoir e e e 
Tonic. Borber rere recommend 
The neorest druggist sells “Vaseline” Heir Tonic aa aea te nacep heee The nearest druggist sells “Vaseline” Hair Ton 
Borbers everywhere recommend end use it. Two sizes This iso product Berbers everywhere recommend and use it. Two sizes 
sheker-top bottles. This is ¢ product of the Chesebrough Co, Com'd. 17 State St. New York, N.Y sheker-top bottles. This is e product of the Chesebrough 
Mig. Co., Cons’d., 17 State Street, New York, N.Y ‘. Mig. Co., Cons’d., 17 State Street, New York, N. ¥ 
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This Advertisement appearedin Weekly“A” This AdvertisementappearedinLiberty This Advertisementappeared in Weekly “B” 


These are some Advertisers who are getting more for their money by using Liberty: 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR 
AMERICAN TEL. & TEL. CO. 
AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 
AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO. 
B.V. D. CO. 

BARBASOL CO. 

BAUER & BLACK 

BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 
BORDEN CO. 

BRISTOL-MYERS CO, 
BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CO. 
BUICK MOTOR CAR CO. 
CANADA DRY GINGER ALE CO. 
CHESEBROUGH MBG. CO. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR CO. 

CHI., MIL., ST. P. & PAC. R. R. 
CHRYSLER MOTORS CORP. 
CLUETT-PEABODY & CO. 


,.. AMERICA’S B 


COCA-COLA CO. 

COLUMBIA PICTURES CORP. 

COTY, INC. 

CROSLEY RADIO CORP. 

R. B. DAVIS CO. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. INC. 

ETHYL GASOLINE CORP, 

EX-LAX, INC, 

FLORIDA CITRUS EXCHANGE 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., PHOTO- 
FLASH LAMPS 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., RADIOS 

GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON INST. 

HEWES & POTTER 

HINZE AMBROSIA, INC. 

CHAS. E. HIRES CO. 

HOUBIGANT, INC, 


INDIAN REFINING CO. 

INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE 
MARINE 

JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS 

JOHNSON & JOHNSON 

KELLOGG CoO. 

KOLYNOS CO. 

KRESS & OWEN CO. 

LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO, 

LARUS & BROS. CO. 

LEVER BROS. CO. 

LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO, 

MENNEN CO. 

PHILIP MORRIS & CO. 

NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 

NORWICH PHARMACAL Cc. 

OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO 

PARKER PEN CO. 


est Rea 


PEPSODENT CO. 

POMPEIAN CO., INC. 

RCA VICTOR CORP. 

R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO Co. 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE Co. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
STANCO, INC. 

A. STEIN & CO. 

TEXAS CO. 

VAPO CRESOLENE CO, 
VELDOWN COMPANY, INC, 
WANDER CO. 

G.WASHINGTON COFFEE REP. CO. 
L. E. WATERMAN CO. 

R. L. WATKINS CO. 

WESTERN CLOCK CO. 

WwW. F. YOUNG CO. 

ZONITE PRODUCTS CORP. 
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The beauty of an automobile, its eye appeal, speaks 
for itself. Its ride appeal gets talked about. Today’s 
automobile buyer is more concerned over riding com- 
fort than ever before. Shock absorber equipment 
may interest him little. But shock absorber perform- 
ance commands his attention. He tries the ride before 
he buys. Delco-Lovejoy performance meets his ride 
test. That is why the majority of leading car manu- 


facturers equip with Delco hydraulic shock absorbers. 





Delco-Lovejoy rides help to sell many cars today. 


DELCO PRODUCTS CORPORATION, DAYTON, OHIO 





Cc re) 
Duodraulic 
SHOCK ABSORBERS 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Canvass 

@The small, swart, darting-eyed Au- 
vergnat was happy last week as his spe- 
cial train thundered across five states 
toward President Herbert Hoover, who is 
six tones paler. 

“When our French papers print the 

news of my reception in New York!” 
crowed Premier Pierre Laval, pacing up 
and down his private car, taking quick 
puffs of his U. S. cigaret, “that will 
strengthen the friendship between our two 
countries—mais oui!” 
@ Paris knows Jimmy Walker, who rode 
grinning in the middle (see cut). The 
third backseat rider, Chairman Albert 
Henry Wiggin of Manhattan’s Chase 
National Bank, has nobody knows how 
many foreign commitments. Appropri- 
ately Mayor Jimmy made Banker Al the 
City’s official greeter. Striking the note 
of a hen on anxious eggs at the City Hall, 
Mr. Wiggin greeted: 

“It is the duty of those of us here 
and of the people of the United States as 
a whole ... to do nothing and to say 
nothing that will put impediments in the 
way of the successful carrying out of 
M. Laval’s] great mission... . 

“It is our duty . . . to do nothing and 
to say nothing which will force his hand 
or our own President’s hand. . . . 

“It is our duty to leave them at 

peace, to make smooth their path, to let 
them work things out. . . .” 
@ Mayor to Premier: “We are not cold, 
particularly Sir, we are not cold to you.” 
@ “Mayor Walker, you are at the head 
of the largest city in the world! ... I 
am struck with admiration at the force 
of your great nation and the disciplined 
freedom of its inhabitants.” 

The rest of Premier Laval’s City Hall 
speech was his U. S. keynote, his promise 
to listening Frenchmen that he would try 
to get what they want: “Our only desire 
Is peace. But we set great store by our 
Security... .” 


@ Lunch en route to Washington Pére 
Laval ate in his private car, permitted 
Daughter José to table d’ héte in the pub- 
lic diner (see p. 17). 
@ Keeping the air blue with a fresh U. S. 
cigaret every ten minutes, Premier Laval 
was asked, “In France do you smoke the 
_ (Government monopoly cigarets, 
z 

“As President of the Council of Minis- 
ters,” he replied, raising an ebon eyebrow 
and flicking the ash from his latest U. S. 
cigaret, ‘‘as President of the Council it is 
necessary for me to smoke the Régie. I 
smoke a lot.” 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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Counting, the United Press claimed 
that M. Laval smoked 80 U. S. cigarets a 
day, mostly Old Golds, smokes 40 Régie 
Marylands a day in France 
@ Shrill sirens, pop-popping police out- 
riders zipped the Lavals through capital 
traffic to a four-story brick house near 
Dupont Circle, the pretentious mansion of 





PREMIER 


Banker: “Jt is our duty . . 


U.S. Ambassador to France Walter Evans 
Edge, friend. 

q@ At the White House, where Premier & 
daughter made their initial call at once, 
Host Hoover in the Blue Room was so 
eager to plunge into business with Guest 
Laval that an aide had to wrinkle his brow 
and beckon to the President. Thus re- 
minded of Mrs. Hoover’s existence in the 
Red Room, the President led the Lavals 
thither, presented them. 

@ Eighty-five men, no women, were 
White House banquet guests that night. 
In the State Dining Room, President 
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_NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Hoover was the big centre nail of the 
horseshoe table. On his right Premier 
Laval, left Ambassador Paul Claudel of 
France, nearby Marshal Pétain. A large 
assortment of big-wig publisher-editors in- 
cluded Arthur Brisbane, who wrote in his 
next Today: “Who sees only ‘peasant an- 
cestry’ in the face of Laval would see only 


International 


Mayor 3ANKER 


. to do nothing and to say nothing which .. .” 


a peasant woman in the Mona Lisa 
face.... Don’t play poker with him.... 
The President looked weary.” 
@ A wreath on the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. A quiet glance at the Indian 
wikiup in Vice President Curtis’ office. 
More formal calls, and Premier Laval 
moved into the White House for 18 hours 
of residence and sweating work. On the 
third day Guest Laval moved to stop over- 
night at Woodley, sylvan retreat of Secre- 
tary of State Henry Lewis Stimson. There 
the work, ceaseless and secret, went on. 
@ Neither statesman would confess to 
having a “plan” to champion. Neither 
could afford to embarrass the other by 
seeming to “win.” Neither must “lose.” 
It was all most difficult. President and 
Premier worked at what they called “ex- 
changing views.” Their views on Secu- 
rity, they found, were totally opposed 
(President Hoover being unwilling and 
unable to get a U. S. Congress to vote 
guarantees of French Security), but they 
did not “disagree.” They exchanged other 
views. After immense constructive ef- 
fort President Hoover and Premier Laval 
told what they had done in a joint com- 
muniqué to the World Press. They had 
“recognized.” They had become “con- 
vinced.” And they had “canvassed.” 
They had not signed anything. 
Recognition. “We recognize,” declared 
the key sentence of the Hoover-Laval 
communiqué, “that prior to the expira- 
tion of the Hoover Year of (Reparation 
& War. Debt) Postponement some agree- 
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National A ffairs—( Continued) 


ment regarding them may be necessary 
covering the period of business depres- 
sion.” But, and it was here that the Pre- 
mier won a touch: “The initiative in this 
matter should be taken at an early date 
by the European powers principally con- 
cerned”—i. e. President Hoover promises 
not to “force” Premier Laval a second 
time, as he did when he demanded that 
France sign his One Year Moratorium 
(Time, June 29). 

Conviction. “We are convinced,” 
agreed Messrs. Hoover and Laval, “of 
the importance of monetary stability . . . 
in which the maintenance of the gold 
standard in France and the United States 
will serve as a major influence.” 

Canvassing. “We canvassed,” said 
President and Premier, “the economic sit- 
uation in the world, the trends in inter- 
national relations bearing upon it; the 
problems of the forthcoming conference 
for Limitation and Reduction of Arma- 
ments; the effect of the Depression on 
payments under intergovernmental debts; 
the stabilization of internatiofal ex- 
changes and other financial and economic 
subjects.” 


@ Badgered at eight press conferences in 
four days, hardy M. Laval kept smiling. 
kept parrying, spoke the first English 
words of his trip with a broad, proud grin 
when he said carefully, successfully “I 
... have... finished.” 


@ Whisked back to Manhattan, French- 
man Laval was engulfed by French com- 
patriots. Before he could sail on the 
S. S. Ile de France, the French Chamber 
of Commerce staged a banquet, roared 
“Vive Laval! Vive la France!” in thun- 
derous approval of the Premier’s parting 
words: 

“Now we know who we are, we know 
what we wish, we know what we can 
expect, and what can be expected of 
ae 
“We have done more. In finding the 
principal means for restoring economic 
stability and confidence, we have accom- 
plished our duty towards international 
solidarity. 

“You understand why I do not com- 
ment at greater length. ...I wish to 
render an accounting first to the Govern- 
ment of my country. But I do desire to 
express to you... my complete satis- 
faction. ... 

“It is particularly agreeable to me to 
pronounce these words in New York in 
the presence of Marshal Pétain, the most 
illustrious of our soldiers. France is reso- 
lutely attached to peace, which can only 
be founded upon organization and secu- 
1 eee 

“To Mr. Castle [Undersecretary of 
State] whom I am happy to salute before 
leaving America, I wish to say how much 
I have been touched by the evidences of 
sympathy which he has lavished upon me. 

“T ask him once more to present my 
respects to Mr. Stimson and I beg Mr. 
Castle to accept, in the name of the Chief 
of the United States, President Hoover, 
who so charmingly received me, my hom- 
age and gratitude and to assure him of 
my lasting remembrance.” 


THE CONGRESS 


Show Stolen? 


On Wednesday evening, Chairman 
William Edgar Borah of the Senate’s 
potent Foreign Relations Committee had 
dinner alone with President Hoover. On 
Thursday Premier Laval arrived from 
France for White House “discussions.” 
Through an “oversight,”’ Senator Borah’s 
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Filipowicz: “J congratulate you, Senator, 
on your moral courage in admitting the 
incompleteness of your knowledge. 


invitation to the White House dinner that 
night did not arrive until 6:30 p. m. On 
Friday afternoon the first of the Hoover- 
Laval discussions got underway. Simulta- 
neously, a dozen agreeably surprised 
French newspaper correspondents and 
some 30 U. S. newshawks were ushered 
into the big meeting room of the Foreign 
Relations Committee in the Senate Office 
Building, their request for an interview 
with Senator Borah having been granted. 
For the first time, last week the grizzled, 
truculent, 66-year-old Idahoan permitted 
his remarks to the Press to be taken down 
stenographically. Robert Thompson Pell, 
private factotum to U. S. Ambassador to 
France Walter Evans Edge and liaison 
man to Premier Laval, was there to serve 
as interpreter. This service was necessary 
only once. 

A French Reporter—Will you give us 
an accurate idea of the sentiment of the 
Senate in regard to foreign entangle- 
ments, or to be more precise, a guarantee 
of intervention? ... 

Mr. Borah—Personally, I am not fa- 
vorable to any intervention of any kind 
under any circumstances. . . . 

A. F. R.—But with regard to disarma- 
ment; you are in favor of disarmament 
by the Continental countries, such as 
France. ... 

Mr. Borah—I expect France to deter- 
mine for herself how far she can afford 
to disarm, and I shall not find fault with 
her judgment. My opinion is that there 


is not going to be any disarmament by 
Europe until things are changed consider- 
| eae a 

A. F,. R—In what direction do you 
think the changes will have to come about 
before there can be disarmament? 

Mr. Borah—To begin with, I think 
there will have to be some changes in the 
Versailles Treaty . .. the Polish Corri- 
dor, for instance. And there is Hungary, 
She is divided into five parts and so long 
as she is divided that way they will keep 
their division by force of arms. You 
cannot expect Jugoslavia and Czechoslo- 
vakia and Rumania to disarm while a 
part of the territory they have is in dis- 
ae ae ° 

A. F. R.—-I was wondering what substi- 
tution you would suggest to guarantee 
Poland’s access to the sea. 

Mr. Borah—I am not sufficiently fa- 
miliar with the physical conditions there 
to determine what arrangements could be 
made, .... 

A. F. R—Do you think it would satisfy 
the inhabitants if Hungary were united 
again? Do you think the Czechs would 
want to be under Hungarian rule? 

Mr. Borah (faltering)—Well, I think 
it might not be proper; I think there was 
a condition there, existing prior to that 
time, which needed consideration. . . . 1 
would change the Polish Corridor if it 
was |sic| possible to do so; and I would 
change the situation with reference to 
Upper Silesia if I could. 

A, F. R——Would you advocate an ab- 
solute cancellation of [War] debts and 
reparations? 

Mr. Borah—I would, yes. . . . I think 
the time is past for moratoriums. ... 
We have reached the time when if we are 
going to relieve the economic situation 
we shall have to cut, instead of push 
|debt payments] back a year or two and 
destroy the credit of every nation against 
whom it stands. . . . I think we are eco- 
nomically affected by the situation in 
Europe, and I think we shall have to be 
interested in it. 

A. F, R—Is there not a direct interde- 
pendence between these political prob- 
lems and economic problems? 

Mr. Borah—No. . . . I certainly see a 
distinct difference. ... From George 
Washington’s Farewell Address down that 
has been the teaching of the American 
people. 

That evening all the politicos of Eu- 
rope wanted to know one thing: Where 
did Mr. Borah get his brand new explosive 
opinions? U. S. politicos were not s0 
much at a loss. They understood that 
the Senator was raised with nine brothers 
and sisters on an Illinois farm. They 
knew how—to get away from it all—he 
studied law and fled to bad Boise in wool- 
ly Idaho. In the years since the death 
of Henry Cabot Lodge, they have beheld 
how Borah’s tongue has grown golden, 
how he has leaned out and blossomed as 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, how now he walks in the full 
stature of a giant of the Senate. 

Americans would understand. But in 
Europe, they do not understand this giant 
of the Senate, his primitive background, 
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t by — and incalculable idealism. In Europe NAVY nor an alliance, nor a declaration, but 
ider- they believe that all politicians are real- ARMY & consists in eternal sentiments of spiritual 


you 
bout 


hink 
1 the 
orri- 


rary. 


ists. Non-partisan experts have said for 


years that debts and reparations should 


be cancelled, that the Polish Corridor was 


an invention of the devil, but these honest 
opinions in the mouth of a politician are 
for Europe nothing short of deadly wea- 


pons of aggression. Warsaw’s newssheets 


shouted “Borah, a German Agent,” the 


“Glass of Wine?” 


Last week handsome General Douglas 
MacArthur, Chief of Staff of the U. S. 
Army, was home from. his travels in 
Europe which included the witnessing of 
military maneuvers in France and 
His tour aroused no great 
interest in the U. S.; few Americans knew 


Jugoslavia. 


















friendship which extend beyond the bonds 
of distance. . . . Our desires, our senti- 
ments, our characters are fundamentally 
the same. In the great moral principles 
of right to liberty and peace, the armies 
of Jugoslavia and America will march 
parallely in full accord, not disturbing 
one another since in all fundamental 
things Jugoslavia and America are in full 


long mildest adjective that Paris papers found 
keep for him was “naive.” Intentionally or not 
You Mr. Borah had stolen the show of Laval’s 
oslo- Ff visit. ; 

le a M. Laval himself read Mr. Borah’s in- 




















































































accord.” 

As nearly everybody knows, Italy bit- 
terly hates Jugoslavia; and Jugoslavia 
hates and fears Italy. 


dis- terview and remarked Fepragses Pays a 
had come to the U. S. to confer wit 
bsti- President Hoover. Next evening, how- TRANSPORTATION 


ntee fever, the two met at Secretary Stimson’s Rate Raise v. Wage Whack 
and talked for an hour and a half. Af- Having taken testimony on and delib- 
' fa- | terward... 


erated for four months over Ex Parte 103, 
the petition of all Class I railroads for a 
blanket freight rate increase of 15%, 
Chairman Ezra Brainerd Jr. of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and his ten 
colleagues last week handed down a 
dilemma. Even before they were made 
public the commission’s long-awaited find- 


here Said Mr. Borah: “I do not think we 

d be — were any closer together when we parted 
than when we started. We talked over 

tisfy — everything. . . . We had a delightful con- 

rited versation.” 

‘ould Said M. Laval: ‘He made some very 
sensible remarks on Security.” 


hink But Mr. Borah’s diplomatic vir ings caused confusion. Someone got a 

was were not _ _ : 1s coy woe = look at the first page of the report, was 

. French Em — Neg oa a lor Tytus led to believe the commission had granted, 
the Premier, and there Ambassador Tytus 


at least in part, what the roads had asked 
for. A telephone call from Washington 
sent rail shares bounding up on the New 
York Stock Exchange. When the whole 
story was revealed next morning, railroad 
securities responded with a dispirited 
slump. 

Frankly mystified, railroaders pored 
over the Ex Parte 103 decision. Denied 


if it Filipowicz of Poland seized him by the 
ould buttonhole. Mr. Borah is no man to 
e to | retreat. He repeated his opinions on the 
Polish Corridor, but added by way of 
| ab- diplomacy that he did not pretend to be 
and completely informed. Ambassador Fil- 
ipowicz drew himself up in his diplo- 
hink J matic uniform, with all his decorations 
jangling, and made the retort courteous: 











te outright was the 15% increase. Offered 
care — “I congratulate you, Senator, on your instead were: 

ation moral courage—in admitting the incom- as. 1. An increase of $3 a car, regardless of 
push J pleteness of your knowledge.” International distance of shipment, on coal, certain ores, 
) and 


é U. S. Curer or STAFF* stone, gravel, posts, lumber, box wood, 
weeny TAXATION Abandon himself? furnace slag. 


eco- 5 2. Asimilar $6 per car increase on crude 
n in Luxury Levy? about it, fewer cared. But the Italian phosphate rock, sabe. pig & scrap iron, 
0 be With the 72nd Congress imminent, the Press attached great importance to it, stone, crude oil, asphalt. 

nation’s $600,000,000 deficit growing finally exploded with rage last week be- 3. An upping of 1¢ per 100 Ib. was sug- 
erde- larger and tax collections smaller, Assist- cayse, . . . gested for: cottonseed meal & cake. cer- 
rob- | ant Secretary of the Treasury Ogden In Belgrade General MacArthur was _ tain agricultural products, dried fruits, or- 


Mills and his corps are bestirring them- the only foreign military expert invited anges, lemons, melons, resin, turpentine, 
see 4 J selves to find new means of bringing more tg watch while a division of the Jugo- refined fuel and road oils, cement, brick, 
orge | and badly-needed cash into the national  jayian Army maneuvered in the mud, _ lime, ice, fertilizers. 
that ff till, Last week the White House let it marched between lanes of peasants who 4. An increase of 2¢ per 100 Ib. would 
rican J be known that “a scheme for selective threw grapes at the soldiers. At a ban- be permitted on shipments of all other 

sales taxes is being considered officially.” quet of generals General MacArthur commodities, except noted exemptions, 

Eu- § What this means is that President Hoover joined hands with the others, did the na- including freight of less than carload lots. 
‘here may propose to Congress a luxury tax. tional dance, called kolo, which consists Notably exempt from increases were: 
osive § It also indicates that Treasury and Presi- of running around the table in one direc- all kinds of grains, rice, flour, meal, hay, 
tt so F dent have decided that the extra billion tion, then running around the table in the alfalfa, straw, cotton, fresh fruits not men- 
that | dollars cannot be squeezed out of the other. Then he made a speech. tioned above, potatoes, peas, beans, flax- 
thers higher income tax brackets, a measure The Fascist J! Tevere reported that seed, sugar beets, horses, cattle, sheep, 
They favored by the American Federation of speech under the headline IN A GLASS _ goats, hogs, logs, fuel wood, railroad ties, 
[he | Labor and most politicians (Time, Oct. OF WINE, declaring that perhaps the  excelsior, sawdust. No increases would be 


vool- f 12), sparkling quality of the banquet wine permitted on any carload to exceed by 
leath Articles which may have to suffer im- “made General MacArthur abandon him- 10% the present maximum rates. 

eheld | position of the luxury tax are: automobiles self to political oratory.” The General So far, pondered railroadmen, not bad. 
iden, J (a tax eliminated in the 1928 Revenue had been quoted, according to JI Tevere: But the next stipulation of the Commis- 


od as J Act over the protest of Secretary Mellon), “There is a mysterious liaison which sion loosed a pandemonium of amazement. 
com- § theatre & cinema tickets (no tax now ex-  ynites the American Armv to that of The revenue from these increases which 
full | ists on tickets worth less than $3), Jugoslavia. This liaison is not a treaty, would be effective until March 31, 1933— 
matches, radios, cigarets. Criticism of _——— - f estimated between $100,000,000 and 

ut in | luxury levy was not long forthcoming. “It *Osculator: Minister of War André ye $125,000,000-—must be pooled by the 
giant J is perfectly ridiculous!” scoffed fiscal- See Baggy cae re the Legion of roads themselves to meet the fixed charges 
yund, | minded Senator McNary of Oregon. Honor last September. on bonds of lines which cannot possibly 
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meet them this year. The machinery to 
handle this task the Commission blithely 
left for the roads themselves to devise. 
The roads were given until Dec. 1 to ac- 
cept or reject the Commission’s offer. 
William Zebina Ripley, professor of po- 
litical economy at Harvard & onetime 
member of the I. C. C., surveyed the de- 
cision, found it to his liking. The Com- 
mission, by denying the horizontal in- 
crease (which might diverge more freight 
from the roads than the benefits would 
compensate for), felt that the lines “had 
been saved from the consequences of a 
mistake.” Professor Ripley foresaw “a 
distinct betterment of outlook for the fu- 
ture.” Others thought otherwise. Liberal 
Walter Lippmann colyumed in the New 
York Herald Tribune: “The Commission 
has evidently tried to select particular 
commodities, which either have not fallen 
in price as much as others or are so bulky 
and necessary that they have to be car- 
ried on railroads anyway. From the 
shippers of these selected goods it hopes 
to extract about $125,000,000. . . . The 
proposal is a kind of emergency tax aimed 
at those who cannot escape it.” 


Railroad executives, aware that South- 
ern and Western roads would need most of 
the help the pool might afford, were in- 
clined to feel that asking one company’s 
stockholders to pay another company’s 
bond interest was unfair, if not downright 
illegal.* They went to Atlantic City to 
discuss the matter further at the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives meeting. 

Instigator of the I. C. C. decision is 
Charles Delahunt Mahaffie, 47. Serving 
his first year on the Commission, he 
plotted the pool plan. When the Mc- 
Namara brothers were accused of dyna- 
miting the Los Angeles Times building in 
1910, Commissioner Mahaffie was a strug- 
gling young lawyer with no clients. He 
caught the eye of Clarence Darrow, who 
has saved many a rascal’s neck, was hired 
as Lawyer Darrow’s assistant for $20 a 
day. Princeton made Struggler Mahaffie 
an instructor in jurisprudence. Woodrow 
Wilson made him solicitor to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Warren Gamaliel 
Harding made him attorney to the U. S. 
Railroad Administration. Then he became 
director of the I. C. C.’s finance bureau. 
At Kingfisher College (Okla.), when he 
was graduated in 1905, he was a stout 
footballer. A Rhodes scholarship and St. 
John’s College, Oxford, brushed up his 
rough spots. Last week he was happy to 
receive the approval of President Hoover, 
many a politician, many a shipper. 

Well does Commissioner Mahaffie real- 
ize the gravity of the roads’ plight, as 
serious 2 matter to savings banks and trust 
funds as to railroads. In 1928 (latest 
figure) the nation’s wealth was estimated 

*Roads whose quarterly reports indicate that 
they will not make their fixed charges for 
1931: Bessemer & Lake Erie; Buffalo, Roches- 
ter & Pittsburgh; Chicago & Eastern Illinois; 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville; Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha; Colorado & South- 
ern; Elgin, Joliet & Eastern; Illinois Central; 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie; 
Mobile & Ohio: Pere Marquette; St. Louis 
Southwestern; Southern; Wabash; Western 
Pacific. 


at $360,000,000,000. Of this, about $22,- 
000,000,000 represented the people’s in- 
vestment in railroads. Because most of 
the carriers’ securities have long and regu- 
larly earned the one-and-one-half times 
their fixed charges (interest on bonds) re- 
quired by law in New York State for se- 
curities held by mutual savings banks and 
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His the pool idea. 


trust funds, such institutions (including 
insurance companies) have gradually ac- 
quired over 80% of all U. S. railroad 
bonds. Unless a miracle occurs this 
year, many of these institutions will be 
compelled to dispose of their railroad 
holdings. A general collapse of. al] rail- 
road securities would be inevitable. 

How can the roads keep their heads 
above water? Railroad costs consist of 
taxes, interest on bonds, supplies and la- 
bor. Taxes and interest are fixed. Sup- 
plies have already been cut to the bone. 
The only thing left to cut is wages. With 
little faith in the I. C. C. plan, the roads’ 
executives looked, last week, in the direc- 
tion of Labor. 

Labor. Commissioner Mahaffie also 
knows that many a railroadman hoped 
that the 15% rate increase would not be 
granted, but that by public appeal the na- 
tion and its legislators would be awakened 
to the carriers’ grievous condition. If it 
were shown that rates could not be upped, 
that costs could not be reduced, then the 
public might realize that only one remedy 
remained: wage reduction. Ex Parte 103 
was to many an official less a plea than a 
strategem. 

Against any cut in rail wages is aligned 
Labor’s strongest force. Steel, copper, 
textile & other great industries could— 
and did—cut wages (Time, Oct. 5) with- 
out any great outcry from Labor. But 
railroad workers are most strongly organ- 
ized. Their 21 unions contain 1,300,000 
members, many affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, others (includ- 
ing the potent Big Four Railroad Brother- 
hoods—-410,000 engineers, firemen, train- 


men, conductors) not so affiliated. In 
times of trouble the railroad unions work 
together, as in 1916 when they got the 
Adamson Act and the eight-hour day, 
Three weeks ago at the A. F. of L. con- 
vention in Vancouver these unions de- 
manded a six-hour day to bring back to 
work some of the 250,000 workers laid off 
in the past year, and President William 
Green promised the movement the Fed- 
eration’s “full political & economic 
strength” (Time, Oct. 19). Any sugges- 
tions of wage cuts heretofore have been 
answered by the railroad unions with a 
loud and emphatic “No!” 

As the railroad problem was being pub- 
licly debated last week, railroad officials 
began to talk about asking the unions to 
accept voluntary cuts. If this were not 
successful the roads would serve a 30-day 
notice that their labor contracts were un- 
satisfactory. Then, if Labor resisted, a 
battle might be fought right up to the 
White House door, might last a year or 


more. 
CRIME 
Death in a Cornfield 


In Trenton, N. J., stands the New Jer- 
sey State Prison, isolated from the city by 
a 22-ft. wall. On top of the wall last week 
an electric wire needed repairing. An elec- 
trician leaned his ladder against the wall, 
went up to fix the wire. After him clam- 
bered four convicts, thrust him from the 
ladder, shot a guard atop the wall, drop- 
ped to the street outside. Before other 
guards knew what was happening they had 
disappeared around a corner, comman- 
deered two automobiles and roared away. 

Convict Frank Seibert, who had just be- 
gun a 15-year sentence, and Convict 
Joseph Stoddard, who had two years of 
a three-year term to serve, headed North 
and were lost. 

Convict James McGrath and Convict 
John Weirman sped across the Delaware 
River bridge toward Morrisville, Pa. 
Near Oxford Valley, Pa., they wrecked 
their machine, fled into a cornfield. Two 
airplanes went aloft and began to circle 
the cornfield looking for the hiding con- 
victs. The afternoon waned. 

As it began to grow dark one of the air- 
planes spotted Weirman, clothed in the 
white uniform of a prison cook. The police 
surrounded the field, closed in. Policeman 
Joseph Campbell Jr. saw a foot sticking 
out of a shock of corn, ordered its owner 
out. Convict McGrath came out shoot- 
ing and Policeman Campbell fell fatally 
wounded. An instant later his companions 
had avenged him and McGrath lay dying. 
Meanwhile, other policemen searched for 
Weirman. Finally they came upon him 
lying still on the ground. Desperado 
Weirman, seeing he could not escape, had 
put the muzzle of his riot gun in his 
mouth and blown out his brains. 
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Long Journey 


Sucking a coughdrop, Alphonse Capone 
faced Judge James Herbert Wilkerson in 
Chicago’s Federal Court last week. 
Snorkey was nervous. Fortnight ago a 
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jury eleven-twelfths rustic had found him 
guilty of failing to pay an income tax 
during the years 1924-28, had decided he 
feloniously “attempted to evade & defeat” 
payment during three of those years. Now 
he was to be sentenced. As a concession 
to the solemnity of the occasion he had 
left off his jewelry, was wearing a com- 
paratively sober pinchback suit of blue. 

He fondled a bandaged right fore-(trig- 
ger)-finger, sucked and sucked on his 
coughdrop. 

Judge Wilkerson was nervous too. In 
alow voice he ordered Snorkey to stand 
up. Snorkey clambered to his feet, gulped, 
wallowed his coughdrop. Slowly, de- 
liberately Judge Wilkerson sentenced him 
to the limit—17 years in prison, $50,000 
in fines. Snorkey hiccuped, regurgitated 
his coughdrop. 

Sentence. A moment later Judge Wil- 
kerson explained the sentence in detail 
and Snorkey realized that he would not 
hve to spend 17 years in prison. For 
the felony of attempting to evade tax pay- 
ments during three years his sentence was 
ive years for each offense, but two of the 
tems were to run concurrently. For fail- 
ing to pay up the other two times he re- 
ceived one year each, but those {wo 
entences were also to run concurrently. 
Total: eleven years. The fine for each 
count was $10,000; total: $50,000, and all 
of that Snorkey must pay. 

But if Judge Wilkerson was less severe 
thn he might have been, he was running 
no risk of ambiguity. Patiently he ex- 
plained: that Snorkey’s sentence of six 
months for contempt of court, which he 
tas not yet served, might run concurrently 
vith the felony sentences, so that Snorkey 
vould not have to serve more than eleven 
years; but, in case a higher court over- 
ted his sentence on the three felony 
wunts, thereby cutting ten years from 
ihe sentences, the two misdemeanor sen- 
nces and the sentence for contempt must 
served consecutively. Thus Judge Wil- 
ison made as sure as possible that 
workey spend at least two-and-a-half 
tars in jail. 

Busy newshawks immediately figured 
hat if he got time off for good behavior 
norkey would spend six years, eight 
nonths, 15 days in the penitentiary and 
leven months in the Cook County jail, 
itotal of seven years, seven months, 15 
hys. By that time he would be 4o. In 
iddition to his $50,000 fine he was charged 
vith court costs estimated by the prosecu- 
lon at $30,000, and he still owed $215,000 
n back taxes. 

Snorkey’s 235-lb. body seemed to lose 
weight as he stood before the bar. Finally 
te got down his coughdrop, smiled weakly 
tthis attorneys, Michael Ahern & Albert 
fink. Up stepped Messrs. Ahern & Fink, 
leaded for leniency. Said the judge: “I 
think I will adhere to my ruling.” Then he 
wdered Capone to jail “forthwith.” The 
iwyers filed notice of appeal. 

Sighed Snorkey: “Well, pal, I’m going 
ma long journey.” 

A few minutes later he was submitting 
‘0 the ignominy of being fingerprinted, 
wut there was still fight left in Snorkey. 
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The bandage on his fore-finger prevented 
the taking of prints of the first three fin- 
gers & thumb of his right hand. “That’s 
something the Government won’t get out 
of me,” boasted Snorkey, with his trigger 
finger still unrecorded. U. S. marshals 
shuffled him down the corridor and into 
an elevator, and soon he was in the first 





Cincinnati Post 


GOOD-NATURED Harry HARTKE 


would eat the surplus. 


(See col. 3) 


Chicago cell he has occupied in his eleven 
years of racketeering. 

Significance. Thus ended the greatest 
courtroom victory in many a year. Three 
years ago soft-spoken, wild-haired U. S 
District Attorney George Emmerson Q 
(for nothing) Johnson began his long cam- 
paign to dispose of gangsters by the left- 
handed method of jailing them for non- 
payment of income taxes. Long and pa- 
tiently he worked, had his assistants dig 
up great piles of evidence. He soon se- 
cured convictions and sentences against 
eight major gangsters, including Snorkey’s 
brother Ralph (“Bottles”) Capone and 
Snorkey’s lieutenant, Jack Gusick (both 
of whom are still free pending appeals). 
But it was Snorkey he wanted. And it 
was Snorkey he got. 

After Court. Said Mr. Johnson: 
“This is the beginning of the end of Chi- 
cago’s gangs.” 

Snorkey, hiding from photographers 
under his coat, shuffled into his cell in the 
county jail, found as a cellmate a prisoner 
who was in jail in default of a $100 fine. 
Snorkey handed him a $100 bill, told him 
to pay his way out. Warden David 
Moneypenny decided Snorkey ought to 
have more privacy, moved him into a big 
cell on the fifth floor of the hospital ward, 
gave him the companionship of his body- 
guard, Philip D’Andrea, waiting to face 
a charge of contempt of court (TIME, 
Oct. 19). 

Snarled Snorkey: “I got a low, dirty 
deal. If it hadn’t of been me I wouldn’t 
of been convicted.” 






HUSBANDRY 
Cow Slaughter 


Current bugaboo of the age is Over- 
production. Confronted with this mon- 
sterword, hundreds of earnest committees 
throughout the land have been called 
upon for a solution. Some, driven to 
despair, if not insanity, have recom- 
mended the destruction of whatever there 
happened to be a surplus of. Such a 
remedy was the Federal Farm Board’s 
recommendation — never followed — that 
cotton farmers plough under every third 
row (Time, Aug. 24). 

Last week appeared another proposal 
which seemed to follow the maniacal de- 
struction formula. “WOULD DECI- 
MATE COWS,” headlined the New York 
Sun. “Dairymen Urged to Destroy One in 
Every Ten.” Alarmed city folk read on 
to learn the worst, found that the recom- 
mendations had been made to, not by, 
the Federal Farm Board, which never- 
theless passed them on to the public. 

Author of the proposal was the Dairy 
Advisory Committee, an agency of dairy 
co-operatives. The committee found that 
the number of milk cows on farms has 
been increasing for four years, is likely 
to continue to increase if left unchecked, 
eventually bringing low prices. Chairman 
of the committee is Harry Hartke, a 
soft-spoken Kentucky farmer who is presi- 
dent of French Bros. Dairy Products, 
Cincinnati. Big, good-natured Mr. Hartke 
did not seem the sort of man to propose 
a vast cow slaughter without reason. 
Lumberman as well as dairyman, he had 
never countenanced waste. And, indeed, 
upon closer examination, it was seen that 
what Mr. Hartke’s committee intended 
was not that the cows should be slain and 
buried, but that they should be slain and 
eaten. 

This simple solution of potential milk 
troubles—with whatever consequences it 
might have for the meat business—took 
form in the following resolution: “Be it 
therefore resolved, that all low producing 
and unprofitable cows be culled from 
herds and sold for slaughter, that addi- 
tional heifer calves be vealed, and that 
each farmer reduce the size of his herd 
by eliminating at least one cow out of 
each ten.” 


PROHIBITION 

Very Damp League 

If she is well-to-do and a débutante, a 
young woman who knows members will- 
ing to write letters in her be’ alf may be 
admitted to the Junior League. Last 
week the Junior League voted, through 
the Junior League Magazine’s poll, 8,021- 
to-397 against the 18th Amendment. But 
the Association of Junior-Leagues of 
America, Inc. (23,300 members) never 
goes on record officially in any political 
question. Commented Mrs. Charles H. 
Sabin, national chairman of the Women’s 
Organization for National Prohibition Re- 
form: “The result of the poll is one of 
the most telling blows which Prohibition 
has received from women.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Gold Over Europe 


1930 

May 9: The Young Plan adopted, puts 
Reparations & War Debts on a “busi- 
ness basis” —fiscal skies serene. 

1931 

May 14: First thunderclap of the present 
crisis: collapse in Vienna of Kredit- 
anstalt, colossal Rothschild bank, which 
is taken over by the Austrian Govern- 
ment, shaking confidence in related Ger- 
man banks. 

June-July: A rush to withdraw credits 
from Germany becomes frantic as 
France blocks the Hoover One-Year- 
Moratorium-to-save-Germany for 15 
days (June 21 to July 6), but signs 
Moratorium Accord July 6. 

July-Aug.: Germany “saved” by agree- 
ment of her creditors (under U. S. 
impetus) to leave their short term cred- 
its “frozen” in the Reich. 

Sept. 21: $650,000,000 credits extended 
to the Bank of England by U. S. & 
French banks nearly exhausted, and the 
pound Sterling ($4.8665) goes off the 
Gold Standard, declines to $3.45, re- 
covers to $3.92 (in October). 

Sept —Oct.: Attacks on the U. S. dollar 
and gold hoarding in Central Europe. 
In Vienna last week Chancellor Karl 

Buresch of Austria grimly fired from their 

jobs 25 of the 28 directors of Kredit- 

anstalt. Cried Dr. Buresch: 

“These men—these directors—dealt 
Austria a greater blow than they can ever 
answer for! For months the condition of 
their bank has influenced every decision 
of the Government, by reason of the 
necessity of advancing and guaranteeing 
huge sums to save the Kreditanstalt from 
bankruptcy. 

“My Government’s investigations of 
these men will be continued, and those 
found responsible will be brought before 
a judge and forced to pay compensation! 
My Government’s action in dismissing 25 
of the 28 directors was made necessary by 
their continued refusal, even up to now, to 
accept cuts in their directorial salaries.” 

Reported the Vienna paper Stunde “on 
high authority”: Chancellor Buresch ex- 
pects to force President Louis Rothschild 
of Kreditanstalt* to make “enormous per- 
sonal restitution.” 

But, however that may be, when the 
Baron tendered his resignation as presi- 
dent, it was refused. 

Of the three Kreditanstalt directors still 


Head of Viennese branch of the great fam- 
ily, direct descendant of Solomon Rothschild, 
world’s first promoter of railroads and crony of 
Prince Metternich, Two years ago he was 
called “savior” of financial Austria, for causing 
his Kreditanstalt to absorb the over-expanded 
Bodenkreditanstalt. But the details of that 
transaction were never made public, are now a 
subject of Governmental investigation. A story 
goes that last summer Baron Rothschild tried 
again to be a savior when he saw the Kredit- 
anstalt beginning to totter. He secretly took 
plane to France to enlist the aid of the Paris 
Rothschild cousins. But his plane was forced 
down near Metz, a fortress area, where officials 
took his documents for examination. Before 


Baron Rothschild could complete his mission the 
secret was out. 





holding their jobs two are recent Govern- 
ment appointees and only one is pre- 
crash, honest Dr. Alexander Spitzmiiller- 
Harmersbach. 

Bankers Warm. The Bank of France 
last week tried a threat on Wall Street. 





Wide World 
Louis RoTHSCHILD 
His crash had consequences. 


So, at least, some U. S. bankers thought. 
Their patriotism, kept sternly in check on 
ordinary occasions, was abruptly aroused. 
What was called the “French threat” was 
this: the Bank of France told Wall Street 
banks with which it had short term bal- 
ances of some $600,000,000 that their rate 
of interest (139%) was “unsatisfactory.” 

That was all. But when any depositor 
says such a thing to his banker, he means 
that he is thinking of taking his money 
somewhere else. Could Wall Street stand, 
last week, to lose $600,000,000? In Eu- 
rope, especially in Berlin, editors took the 
line that “Wall Street must yield to the 
Bank of France” (i. e. must persuade the 
French to leave their deposits in Manhat- 
tan by offering higher interest). 

Their danders up, some of Manhattan’s 
biggest bankers let newshawks know that 
Depositor France could withdraw her gold 
and welcome (i. e. and be damned). 
Straightway two things significantly did 
not happen: the Bank of France and other 
European interests with large balances in 
Wall Street not only made no large with- 
drawals but drew less U. S. gold by ear- 
mark and shipment last week than for any 
similar period during the month; secondly, 
Manhattan banks did not up their interest 
rate but coniinued to pay only 13% to 
the Bank of France which continued to 
take it. 

Gold Hoarders. Nervous Poles, who 
have hoarded U. S. banknotes, recently 
exchanged them by the million in un- 
reasoning panic for Polish banknotes. Not 
exactly pleased with themselves, the Poles 
next took a tip from Frenchmen, began 
buying U. S. gold pieces. Last week this 
trend made Polish bankers simply wild. 


They had been eager, fortnight ago, to 
give Polish zlotys in exchange for dollar 
bills. But they winced last week at sup- 
plying dollar gold pieces in exchange for 
paper zloty. All this gold, declared the 
Bankers’ Association of Poland in a mani- 
festo to the public, was becoming “steri- 
lized” in Polish pockets, socks and safety 
deposit boxes—a dreadful thing to have 
happen. When Poles continued doggedly 
to buy and hoard gold, the Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation warned Finance Minister Jan Pil- 
sudski (brother of Dictator Josef) that 
there was but one thing to do: the State 
must ban gold imports into Poland by 
any individual or bank except the Bank of 
Poland. 

Roman Jubilee. Eighty fat barrels full 
of U. S. gold ($22,000,000) made Ro- 
mans jubilate last week. Where they came 
from interested Wall Street. No gold ship- 
ment of such size has cleared from the 
U. S. for Italy this year. Smug, the Bank 
of Italy (having probably obtained its 
U.S. gold via France) would admit. only 
that Italy had got it, would use the pre- 
cious stuff to keep her lira on the Gold 
Standard. 

Europeans know this: many nations re- 
main on the Gold Standard but only the 
U. S. will promptly give in exchange for 
its paper money gold coins. France mints 
no new gold; Great Britain minted none 
after the War (even while her pound was 
on the Gold Standard); Germany mints 
no gold marks. In France the state bank 
is obliged by law to give gold in exchange 
for paper only in the awkward form of 
gold bars weighing 25 lb. each, costing 
$8,700. Private European banks traffic 
in gold coins at a premium as in Poland. 

Canadian Silver Racket. Canada’s pa- 
per dollars sagged to 86¢ each after the 
fall of the pound sterling, but Canadian 
silver dollars have continued exchangeable 
at face value for U. S. silver dollars in 
U. S. towns along the Canadian border. 

Suddenly last week many a U. S. border 
storekeeper noticed that his till had be- 
come overloaded with Canadian silver, 
cursed his own stupidity. Shrewd border 
farmers, it appeared, have been working 
an ingenious rural silver racket thus: 

Go to a U. S. bank and get a Canadian 
paper dollar for 86¢. 

Cross into Canada with this paper, ex- 
change it for a Canadian silver dollar, 
come home. 

Buy a U. S. dollar’s worth of goods at 
the corner store, paying for it with your 
Canadian silver dollar. 

Net profit on each dollar wangled in 
this way: 14¢. 

McGarrah. In Manhattan, newshawks 
sought news of the dollar-slandering cam- 
paign from big, broad Gates W. McGar- 
rah, president of the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements at Basle. 

“Ves, I’ve heard all that,” rumbled 
barrel-chested Gates McGarrah, “and I 
know that in most European countries 
they are hoarding gold... . But the 
American dollar is very highly spoken of in 
Europe, gentlemen, very highly spoken of 
indeed.” 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





FRANCE 
Tongking Troubles 


Bamboo whips, bayonets, machine guns 
and the guillotine were not enough. As a 
final effort Minister of the Colonies Paul 
Reynaud was in Hanoi last week to do 
what he could to settle the growing unrest 
in French Indo-China. 


Contrary to the Britisher’s notion of 
civilizing his subjects, the French thesis is 
that they must interfere as little as pos- 
sible with the native life in their colonies. 
The French go-native system has worked 
extremely well in Tunis and Morocco, 
badly in Syria, and has now run into 
trouble in French Indo-China. 


Tongking and Annam are ruled today as 
they were 400 years ago, by pale, effete 
coral-and-jade buttoned mandarins, kept 
in power by French rifles. After the War 
thousands of native Tongkingese troops 
went back to their country with new ideas 
of democracy. Republican and Commu- 
nist ideas have seeped south from China 
proper. Rebellion began against the auto- 
cratic power of the mandarins some years 
ago, became a rebellion against France. 
First shots were fired more than two years 
ago when an Annamite garrison at Yen 
Bay on the China frontier mutinied and 
killed their French officers. Since then 
secret agents have discovered Communist 
“cells” in almost every native battalion, in 
almost every village. France smote hard. 





International 
PAuL REYNAUD 
After the guillotine, sympathy. 


French troops and a regiment of the For- 
eign Legion were rushed from Syria. Mme 
Guillotine raised her gaunt arms in the 
public squares at Hanoi and Saigon. It 
was revealed last week that in the past 
two years more than 700 heads have fallen, 
have been stuck, as warning trophies, on 
spikes about the city streets. 


British police in Hongkong recently 
obliged their French confréres by arrest- 
ing the terrible N’Guyen Ai Quac and 
sending him back to his execution. Bearded 


Sikh policemen in Singapore arrested the 
French Communist Serge La France and 
shipped a bundle of incriminating docu- 
ments to French authorities. After study- 
ing this batch of evidence the French 
Colonial Office realized that the guillotine 
may not have been the ideal cure. Minister 
of the Colonies Paul Reynaud left his 
desk in Paris and hurried East for four 
months. While he is in Indo-China be- 
headings will be suspended. Said a spokes- 
man for Paul Reynaud, “M. Le Ministre 
will examine sympathetically native griev- 
ances.” 


José 


@ At the 19-gun salute, “Ou la la, such a 
noise!” 

@ “Which is the Woolworth building?” 
@ “C’est formidable!” 

@ “Shall we have time to see the Empire 
State?” 

@ “They make me feel like a pigmy. If 
any one ever had any idea of personal 
grandeur those buildings would take it 
away.” 

@ Accepting orchids from the Ford of 
France, “Let me tell you, M. Citroén, your 
nice car serves me well. I drive it all the 
time myself.” 

«@ “How the reporters press around one!” 
@ “I am not engaged to anyone. No, no, 
no!” 

@, “I do not need a chaperone. Of course 
not!” 

@ “Why do I go to law school? Oh, I do 
it to do something. I shall never practice 
law.” 

@ “If papa wishes. . . . If papa permits. 
. . « Only papa calls me Josette*. ... I 
am only interested in politics because of 
papa. . . . I wear blue because papa likes 
it and I look well in it.” 

@ “Mama never does anything outside our 
home. She could not come. She is so 
busy. She embroiders.” 

@ On the special to Washington, “Waiter, 
I will eat this $1.25 luncheon. . . . This 
gumbo soup. . . . This chicken a la king. 
. . . This apple pie.” 

@ “Oh the sea! What? How stupid of 
me! Only Chesapeake Bay!” 

@, “I am very pleased to meet you, Presi- 
dent Hoover.” 

@ She slept soundly in the White House 
Pink Room. 

@ Honor Guest at the French Embassy 
Ball, she opened it with Count Francois 
de Buisseret of the Belgian Embassy. 

@ “I don’t know how I like American 
men. Ther2 were so few at the ball. There 
were Belgians and French and Italians.” 
@‘“I want to see a football game!” 
Promptly a party was made up to take 
her to the Princeton-Navy combat. But 
a series of misunderstandings, including 
failure to be called for early breakfast, 
prevented. Came tears. 

@ Next day she went to Annapolis, 
strolled about with Commandant of Mid- 
shipmen Capt. Henry D. Cooke and later 
with handsome Navy Tackle Lou Bryan, 
one of eight midshipmen with whom she 
drank tea. 


*To others José (‘“‘Zhozay’’). 


@ Back in Manhattan, she did not giggle 
when ex-Governor Smith of New York 
took her father up the Empire State 
Building, asked him to look through a 
telescope, nor become flustered when it 
turned out that vainly peering Premier 





International 


MLLe LAVAL 


“Tt is a great pleasure that I am 
permitted .. .” 


Laval could see nothing until a dime was 
inserted. 

@ That night she went up the Empire 
State Building once more to bid farewell 
to the U. S. over the radio. Celebrating 
(two days ahead of time) the 45th anni- 
versary of the dedication of the Statue 
of Liberty, France’s gift to the U. S., she 
waved her hand over a grid-glow tube 
which signalled an airplane, which dropped 
a flare, which operated a switch, which 
turned a new system of flood lights on 
the statue. Her broadcast farewell: 

“T wish to take this opportunity to 
thank the people of the United States for 
their many good wishes....It is a 
great pleasure that I am permitted to be 
the first to turn the new lights on this 
famous lady.” 


GERMANY 
Red Port 


In Kiel an irate German court sat in 
three shifts 24 hours a day last week try- 
ing 120 leatherfaced German seamen. 
With clock-like precision they were sen- 
tenced to two months in jail each. Their 
crime: tying up 41 German vessels in the 
harbor of Leningrad by a mighty mass 
strike. 

Testimony revealed that Hamburg ship- 
ping interests have canceled all sailings to 
Russia, find that the Soviet port under- 
mines their men’s morale. 

“After we docked at Leningrad,” con- 
fessed a penitent stoker from the freighter 
Asta, “there was a big meeting. All us 
German sailors in town came. A Russian 
got up and explained a lot of things. So 
we all voted to strike.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Gandhi's Goat 


Before he left Bombay for London 
(Time, Aug. 24), St. Gandhi protested 
loud and long that he expected nothing 
whatever to come of the Indian Round 
Table Conference. Last week while the 
conference, hopelessly hung up on the 
problem of Hindu-Moslem representation, 
still struggled on, he quietly booked pas- 
sage to sail back to India the middle of 
November. 


Meanwhile in the English Dairy Show 
at the Royal Agricultural Hall the benign 
nanny goat that provides Mahatma 
Gandhi with his goat’s milk defeated all 
comers in her class, had a blue ribbon 
hung about her scrawny neck and was 
officially named “Mahatma.” Chief con- 
crete result of the human Mahatma’s visit 
is that in London the price of goats and 
goat’s milk has gone up. At Kings- 
ley Hall, where St. Gandhi sleeps and 
spins, a secretary disclosed that during the 
first days of his visit goat’s milk was hard 
to get and cost about four shillings ($1) 
a pint, could be found only in wholesale 
apothecary shops dealing in roots, herbs 
and obscure drugs. 


At the week’s end St. Gandhi departed 
for Eton to address the pink-cheeked, tail- 
coated Sixth Form. 


—— 


Wales’s Lean Spatfalls 

At Colchester, Edward of Wales re- 
viewed the First Battalion of the Middle- 
sex Regiment, of which he is Colonel-in- 
Chief, last week. With buttons shined and 
a large sabre strapped to waist, he handed 


newly embroidered standards to two 
kneeling subalterns while the drums rolled. 
After these ceremonies he adjourned to 
the Town Hall to sup oysters at Colches- 
ter’s annual Oyster Feast. 


Owner of a fishery near Falmouth in 
Cornwall, Edward of Wales is.a rival of 
Colchester. Loyally downing a dozen 
Colchester “natives,” he spoke: 

“Comparisons are odious, especially 
after I have pariaken of your local prod- 
uct, but one thing you on the River 
Colne and I on Helford River have in 
common is that we both have been doing 
badly in recent years. 


“We both have had to meet keen foreign 
competition from Holland and France, and 
face abnormal mortality among our oys- 
ters owing to disease, the origin and cause 
of which remain obscure. It has been my 
experience that the slipper limpet is the 
worst enemy preying on my oysters and I 
understand that 4,000 tons of these pests 
have been removed from the River Colne 
in the past five years. 


“In short the oyster industry in Britain 
is doing far from well. and I only hope the 
efforts you are making . . . will soon re- 
store their prosperity and, given a good 
spatfall, put you once again in the happy 
position of having a million or so oysters 
to offer to the public.” 


Whispering reporters discovered that a 
“spatfall” is a crop of oysters larvae; that 
the slipper limpet, a small marine gastro- 
pod mollusk with only one valve, dearly 
loves to feed on the tender young of Brit- 
ish oysters. 


At one remark of H. R. H. last week, 
knowing U.S. oysterme1. smiled. Said he: 





EDWARD 
An enemy preyed on his oysters. 


“British oysters, although costly, are gen- 
erally fresher and better flavored than 
their foreign competitors.” 

Because the cold waters make phleg- 
matic British oysters disinclined to spawn, 
thousands of yearling U. S. oysters are im- 
ported to British waters annually, planted 
in British beds. U. S. oysters will not 
procreate in British waters. Like eunuchs 
they fatten but remain sterile. 

Lean Cornish spatfalls will have no ap- 
preciable effect on Edward of Wales’s in- 
come. Beside the Cornish oyster beds, 
H. R. H. receives the entire income from 
the Duchy of Cornwall, a thoughtful pro- 
vision made by Edward III in 1337. Now- 
adays the gross income is about $1,250,000 
a year. After deducting expenses, salaries, 
donations, H. R. H. has about $25,000 a 
month left 


Election in the Soup 

Feverish bustle, anxious conjecture 
filled Buckingham Palace on election day 
this week. Outside, London wallowed in 
a yellow pea-soup fog. Below stairs, 
Royal scullery, parlor and chamber maids 
made no secret of their voting intentions 
as they hustled into bonnet and wrap, 
groped in a body out the fogbound back 
gate. Two footmen, the Palace women- 
folk considered, were the only possible 
waverers. They had expressed Socialist 
opinions at the height of a servants’ ball 
last year, but not since. One of these 
very footmen brought to the Royal study 
the latest newspapers for which George V 
repeatedly buzzed. Compared to His Maj- 
esty, Her Majesty is no reader in times 


of crisis. Queen Mary preferred to hear 
what was happening. 

The Church of England was on the side 
of the National Government, indiscreetly 
so. Village parsons, safe in their obscurity, 
were not more rash in dragging the Church 
into politics than the Rt. Rev. and Rt. 
Hon. Arthur Foley Winnington Ingram, 
Bishop of London. Knowing and hoping 
that his words would carry weight all over 
England, he warned the London Diocesan 
Congress thus: “The credit of the country 
is so much shaken that if the verdict of 
the country goes wrong . . . the pound 
will fall to five shillings within 24 hours, 
to a shilling within a week and to a penny 
within a month.” 

“Monstrous!” protested a shocked lay- 
man. “This is politics!” 

“It is not politics!” weasled the re- 
sourceful Anglican Bishop. “It is spiritual 
guidance.” 

Physical guidance of voters to polls 
through England’s election soup was the 
frantic problem of candidates. Ding-dong- 
ing down the city streets and even coun- 
try lanes party workers cried, “Follow the 
bell!” Hastily posted paper arrows on 
sidewalks pointed pollwards. But fog ef- 
fects could not be defeated. Voting was 
the slowest in years. 

Dribbling returns early showed the ex- 
pected trend. In numerous constituencies 
where the Labor candidate won two years 
ago because a Conservative and a Liberal 
candidate split each other’s votes, the 
Labor man faced this week only a single 
National Government candidate and lost 
to him. First big Laborite to lose his 
seat thus was famed Ben Tillett, onetime 
chairman of the potent Trade Union 
Council. 

Defeat faced Prime Minister James 
Ramsay MacDonald at Seaham (see be- 
low) where the vote was cruelly close, 
and Opposition Leader Arthur Henderson 
lost his seat at Burnley. But neither could 
be irrevocably “defeated.” When the 
leader of a British party fails to win, 
some henchman who has won a “safe 
seat” resigns, turns it over to the leader 
at a cut-and-dried by-election. 

Stock exchange betting and the rates 
for insurance against a Labor victory by 
Lloyd’s continued to prophesy a landslide 
majority for the National Government of 
more than 200 seats in the new House of 
Commons. : 

In Seaham 


Tall, tired Ramsay MacDonald _fin- 
ished his bitter campaign last week with 
four final days in his own Seaham con- 
stituency. ‘ His opponent was a plump 
47-year-old schoolmaster, William Coxon, 
who until last month was Scot MacDon- 
ald’s campaign manager. It was hard 
going. Everywhere along the line he 
was faced by snarling, short-tempered 
crowds. At Shotton he faced a booing 
crowd of miners: 

“T’ve said popular things to you and un- 
popular things, but as long as I’m your 
representative here—”’ 

“You're not!” roared the crowd. Booing 
and stamping increased. Scot MacDonald 
threw wide his arms. 
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“My friends,—” he cried. 

“We're not your friends!” came the 
answer, “Vote for Coxon! Vote for 
Coxon!” 

At Worksop in Nottinghamshire he took 
a day off from his own troubles to plead 
for the re-election of his son Malcolm. 
Again the MacDonald temper wore thin. 

“If I were that man there,” he roared, 
pointing to a heckler, “I would be ashamed 
of the silly expression on my face... . 
Now you just listen to me and you'll im- 
prove. If you'll only listen to yourselves 
you'll deteriorate.” 

“You’ve been very well looked after at 
any rate,” piped a coal miner. 

“No, I haven’t been very well looked 
after,” snapped the Prime Minister, “so 
don’t be personal, nasty and impertinent. 


© Manchester Daily Herald 
WILLIAM Coxon 


His opponent: “So don’t be personal, 
nasty and impertinent.” 


The life some of you lead is not theory to 
me, it is reality. I have known what it is 
to have only one meal a day, which I could 
afford to pay only tuppence ha’penny for.” 

“Not lately!” 

“Certainly not lately. And who wishes 
you to remain all your lives on ten shillings 
a week,” 

The meeting broke up in cheers. 

Stupidest move of the MacDonald cam- 
paign were the arrangements for his speech 
at Seaham colliery. If Schoolmaster 
Coxon had still been the Prime Minister’s 
campaign manager instead of his opponent 
he never would have allowed Scot Mac- 
Donald to make a speech the very day that 
unemployed miners were drawing their 
reduced dole. He never would have chosen 
as a meeting place the same hall that had 
just been used as a dole pay office. Black- 
faced miners drew their pittances and 
cursed while unconscious campaign work- 
ers tacked MacDonald posters up under 
their noses. Fortunately there was no 
rioting. Seaham women, always his fol- 
lowers, shrilled for their Ramsay. 

French correspondents, unimpressed by 
British newspaper reports, marvelled at 
the orderliness of Labor crowds. Wrote 
one Henri de Kerillis: 

“Tf I should campaign like this in 
Puteaux or Clichy [suburban slums] I 
would not like to say what receptacles 
would be emptied on my head.” 


Signs of Life 

In Lancashire hundreds of thankful 
people went off the dole and back to work 
last week. Two cotton mills, long closed, 
opened; a third that had been operating 
on a 48-hr. week, changed to a 55-hr. 
week for at least the next ten weeks. In 
Britain as a whole the total unemploy- 
ment figure (2,825,000) had dropped 
60,000 in the past fortnight. Economists 
were not over-excited. Just as they had 
prophesied when Britain went off the gold 
standard (Time, Sept. 28), trade has re- 
vived because British goods are cheaper, 
more attractive to foreign buyers. An- 
other stimulus to the British cotton in- 
dustry, unforeseen six weeks ago, was the 
Chinese boycott of Japanese goods, help- 
ing Britain in China just as the Indian 
boycott of British goods helped Japan in 
India. 

Artificial though it might be, the re- 
vival of trade gave hard working little 
Jim Thomas, onetime Minister for Un- 
employment, something to make cam- 
paign speeches about. 


CYPRUS 


Storrs Snores 


Crisp, hard Sir Ronald Storrs, who was 
with Kitchener in Egypt and with Law- 
rence in Arabia, was not half quick enough 
last week for the Greeks of Cyprus, a 
Mediterranean Island which he rules as 
British Governor. 

While Storrs snored in his big bed in 
Government House, in the inland capital 
of Nicosia, chattering Greeks (who never 
seem to go to bed) worked themselves up 
to riot. Some were inflamed by Ortho- 
dox priests who told of a “fiery cross” 
raised against British rule on the heights 
of Limassol two nights before. According 
to the priests, the Orthodox Patriarch of 
Cyprus (who jealously guards his 1,000- 
year-old right to sign his name in red ink) 
had proclaimed the end of British rule 
and the union of Cyprus with Greece “be- 
cause the people will it!” 

More mobsmen were inflamed by six 
members of the Cyprus Legislative Coun- 
cil who denounced Storrs for enforcing a 
recent order-in-council by His Majesty 
George V. It erects tariffs explicitly re- 
jected by Cyprus’ own Council. “Citizens! 
Greeks!” cried the disgruntled Council- 
men, “KATQ OI TYPANNOI!” (“Down with 
the Tyrants!”), “KATO OI ZENOI!” (“Out 
with the Foreigners!”’) 

Pell-mell upon Government House 
rushed the Greeks bearing brickbats which 
they presented to Sir Ronald Storrs 
through his bedroom window (Lady 
Storrs was asleep in England). In five 
minutes brickbatters had spattered every 
windowpane in Government House to 
splinters. Sir Ronald & staff, leaping for 
their trousers, escaped in disorder while 
a handful of police covered their retreat. 

Mobsmen drove the police first from 
Sir Ronald’s garage, poured gasoline on 
the six Government cars, burnt them with 
yells of triumph and great stench of 
rubber & paint. Next they stove in the 
locked door of Government house, 


smashed Sir Ronald’s choice parlor orna- 
ments, knifed his oil paintings, fouled his 
bedroom. Setting fire at last to Govern- 
ment House in five places, Cyprus’ Greeks 
burnt it utterly to the ground, sang as it 
burned the National Anthem of the Greek 
Republic: 

We knew thee of old 

Oh divinely restored 

By the light of thine eyes 

And the light of thy sword. 


From the graves of our slain 
Shall thy valour prevail 

As we greet thee again 
Hail, Liberty! Hail!* 

From this pitch of lyric arson, Cyprus’ 
revolt inevitably calmed down as armed 
Britons rushed to Storr’s aid. It took a 
troop of Royal Welch Fusiliers all night 
to bump 50 miles over awful roads from 
their encampment on Mount-Troodos. 
But soon after dawn their mud-spattered 
trucks snorted into Nicosia and the mob 
was cowed. 

Next to arrive were 50 Tommys from 
Egypt, who flew in. After them flew six 
more British troop planes from Alexandria 
350 miles away. Late in arriving were 
300 British Marines from Crete (400 








© Keystone 
Str RONALD STORRS 
. . . leaped for his trousers. 


mi.). Unable to fly to Cyprus, they came 
on four fleet British war boats. 

In Athens, where Premier Eleutherios 
Venizelos of Greece might have offered 
hopeless encouragement to Cyprus’ revolu- 
tionaries, the foxy old Greek statesman 
mercifully said: “The question of Cyprus 
does not exist between Greece and Great 
Britain. It exists only between Britain 
and the Islanders.” 

In Nicosia, though British bombing 
planes wheeled threateningly overhead, 
riots broke out again when 6,000 Greeks 
attended the funeral of the only Greek 
killed in the first riot. Mournful at first, 
the mourners were soon hurling rocks with 


*English translation by Poet Rudyard Kip- 
ling. 
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lusty yells at a platoon of British blue- 
jackets. The platoon opened fire. The 
mob fled. Final stroke of British policy 
was to arrest Cyprus’ Orthodox Bishop 
of Kyrenia as an incendiary and insurrec- 
tionist. Placed in a British cell the bishop 
loudly said Orthodox prayers. 

The London Times with quiet finality 
disposed of Cyprus thus: 

“Efforts of a Governor of imagination 
and energy to improve the condition of 
the island have been neutralized by a 
group of office seekers and the fanaticism 
of ecclesiastical politicians. . . .” 

Sir Ronald might have saved self & 
Cyprus both trouble and expense had he 
radioed for help as soon as the “fiery 
cross” blazed high, two nights before the 
riots. 


Most Cypriotes (20% Moslems, 80% 
Greek Orthodox) were delighted when 
Britain took over Cyprus from Turkey in 
1878. Before that Cyprus was ruled by 
such Asiatic notables as Darius, Xerxes, 
Harun-al-Rashid. Long before Darius, ac- 
cording to Greek legend, Goddess Aphro- 
dite made her original appearance from 
sea foam off the coast of Cyprus, plunged 
the whole world into everlasting sex. 


SPAIN 


Azana’s Jaw 

By working his large jaw with its widely- 
spaced teeth up and down in the National 
Assembly last week, Provisional President, 
Premier & War Minister Manuel Azana 
made himself Dictator of Spain. bd 

To obtain all the usual dictatorial power 
(previously held by such men as King 
Alfonso and Primo de Rivera), President 
Azana circulated rumors among the Depu- 
ties that a plot had been discovered by his 
Government “to end the Spanish Republic 
tomorrow morning.” On the Assembly 
platform, however, the President’s jaw 
worked thus: 

“The Spanish Republic is not in danger, 
but we are facing an illegal opposition 
which must be smashed!” 

Illegal opposition, the President said, 
centred in the radically syndicalist East 
and reactionary Catholic Northeast. Cer- 
tainly Catholic Navarra and the Basque 
Provinces seethed with discontent last 
week at the disestablishment of Mother 
Church (Time, Oct. 26). In Barcelona, 
the President said, a movement was on 
foot to declare a “sudden general strike.” 
Hereafter any strike begun without at least 
eight days notice will be suppressed by the 
Government as “revolutionary.” 

After being vested with his new powers, 
Dictator Azana ominously declared: “We 
shall allow Catholics to hold all the meet- 
ings they desire . . . so long as they ob- 
tain the Government’s permission first.” 


Later the National Assembly, again at 
Senor Azana’s bidding, swept away the 
whole system of Catholic primary educa- 
tion. Article 46 of the new Constitution. 
now being built by the Assembly article 
by article, day after day, was adopted with 


cheers. It provides that “Primary educa- 
tion shall be free, public and non- 
religious,” and pledges the Government to 
establish lay schools of higher learning. 

With fresh cheers the Assembly tagged 
Article 46 with a language amendment: 
“Castilian is the standard Spanish dialect 
and shall be taught in the schools.” 

Next the Assembly will tackle charges 
of high treason against fugitive King Al- 
fonso XIII (he never abdicated) which 
were drafted last week by the Government 
Responsibility Commission. “If Alfonso 
does not return from France to face these 
charges,” said Socialist Commissioner 
Jeronimo Bujeda, “we are prepared to de- 
clare him a fugitive from Justice. This 
Commission demands real prosecution and 
no farces!” 


HUNGARY 


Grim Test 


Month ago the Hungarian Government 
declared war on gun-toting criminals, 
made even “armed attempts on property” 
punishable by Death. 

One Alexander Ondi, 21 (who was born 
in the hamlet of Chicago, Tex. and lived 
there for his first eleven years), tested 
the Hungarian law last week. Wearing a 
mask made for him by “the sweetheart of 
a friend of mine,” Alexander Ondi held up 
a Budapest bank, got away with $10,000, 
fired shots into the air, hit nobody. 

That was on Friday morning. Detec- 
tives worked fast. At 3:30 p. m. Monday, 
Alexander Ondi was put on trial. At 6:25 
the same afternoon he was hanged. “I 
don’t know,” he confessed on the scaffold, 
“whether I am American or Hungarian.” 


JAPAN-CHINA 
New Policy? 

When a shipment of machine guns from 
Tokyo to Japanese troops in Manchuria 
was ordered last week by War Minister 
General Jiro Minami, his War Office 
stated: “These machine guns are being 
sent to relieve Japanese troops in Man- 
churia who are suffering from overwork.” 

When a squadron of Japanese planes 
bombed Chinese troops near a bridge on 
the Chinese-owned Taonan-Angangki 
Railway 350 miles northwest of Mukden, 
the staff office of General Honjo, Japanese 
Commander in Manchuria, declared, “The 
Taonan-Angangki Railway was built in 
1925 with capital borrowed from the 
Japanese-owned Southern Manchuria 
Railway. . . . Chinese troops had been 
reported as about to blow up the bridge. 
Our airmen were ordered, before they 
took off, to do whatever they could to 
protect Japanese rights and investments. 
. . . The Chinese fired upon our pilots 
who replied with bombs in self defense.” 

What with all the wear & tear on Gen- 
eral Honjo and his overworked soldiers, 
the Japanese Government sent former 
War Minister General Yoshinori Shira- 
kawa into Manchuria “to cheer our 
troops and inquire into the restraint of 
General Honjo.” 


What sense did all this make? Did 
Japan intend to commit acts of war (ex- 
plained as acts of protection) indefinitely? 
On the contrary, there was reason to sup- 
pose that Japan might not have to main- 
tain her ambiguous attitude much longer. 
Last week she kept a catlike watch on 
Shanghai. For in China a new Govern- 
ment was forming. Japanese Foreign 
Minister Baron Shidehara remembers a 
conversation in his office last summer 
with Mr. Eugene Chen, who may be Chi- 
na’s next Foreign Minister. The Imperial 
Government would like a chance to nego- 
tiate the future of Manchuria with a Chi- 
nese Government that would negotiate— 
instead of appealing to Heaven and the 
League. 


Cantonese Realists. Wallowing 
through a great storm which considerably 
delayed her, the S. S. President Madison 
brought to Shanghai last week almost the 
whole Canton (South China) Govern- 
ment. In the sanctuary of the Interna- 
tional Settlement they prudently stopped. 
Not being able to slaughter them, Nan- 
king President Chiang Kai-shek hopped 
into his private plane, flew over to Shang- 
hai and extended an effusive welcome, 
which did not fool the Cantonese. Began 
a great All China Unification Conference. 

In Shanghai well posted Chinese in- 
sisted, somewhat to the surprise of Occi- 
dental observers, that following Confer- 
ence results might be considered certain: 

1) President Chiang will resign his 
office, becoming Chinese Generalissimo, 
and the new President will be a Canton- 
ese, possibly either the venerable Tang 
Shao-yi or the belligerent Hu Han-min. 

2) Canton, uniting with Nanking (which 
the Great Powers recognize as the Gov- 
ernment of China), will dictate a new 
Chinese foreign policy with Eugene Chen 
as Foreign Minister. Should Mr. Chen 
prove unacceptable to Chinese public 
opinion another man might get the post; 
but Canton would insist on direct deal- 
ings with Japan and possibly Russia. 

Mr. Chen, born in the West Indies, 
educated in London and “not a Chinese 
at all” according to his enemies, said on 
landing at Shanghai, “I believe in facing 
facts. Japan’s position in Manchuria is 
a fact. China, having no military force,* 
must depend on diplomatic means to set- 
tle the Manchurian affair. China must 
ally herself with nations willing to cope 
with the Japanese Imperialists.” 

Reds Waiting. Roaming Mr. Chen has 
been at Moscow as well as Tokyo. If 
Baron Shidehara welcomed last week the 
advent of a Chinese realist with whom he 
could negotiate, the Japanese Foreign 
Minister did not welcome a possibility 
that Mr. Chen may have obtained prom- 
ises of Soviet backing. 

Such promises would have to be some- 
what discounted. Russia does not want 
an Asiatic war just now. But Josef Sta- 
lin does have 5,000 Red Army troops en- 
camped along the Russo-Manchurian 
frontier. 


*An accurate description of most of China’s 
1,800,000 rag tag & bobtail soldiers. 
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THE LEAGUE 


“Service to Humanity!” 


Despairing China made a last effort to 
get action at Geneva last week from the 
Council of the League of Nations and 
Sitter-for-the-U. S. Prentiss Gilbert, ex- 
ponent on Golden Silence. 

Japanese planes continued to bomb, 
Japanese troops continued to slaughter 
such Chinese as resisted them in Man- 
churia (see p. 20) while the League Coun- 
cil debated. 

“The whole thing is a nightmare!” ex- 
claimed Leading Councilman Aristide 
Briand, French Foreign Minister, in an 
unguarded moment. But officially this 
“Master Parliamentarian” sought to save 
the League’s face thus: “We have already 
made war more difficult than it used to 
be. . . . By preventing this conflict from 
degenerating into war, the League has ren- 
dered great service to humanity.” 

This of course was duck soup and nuts 
to bantamweight Kenkichi Yoshizawa, 
hard-boiled Delegate of Japan. If M. 
Briand wanted to claim that Japan was 
not at war, so did Japan. The Imperial 
Government have declared for weeks and 
continued to declare through Mr. Yoshi- 
zawa that Japanese bombing and slaying 
is not warfare but protection of Japanese 
lives and property in Manchuria. 

Minimum of Minimums. Specifically 
the China-Japanese struggle in the League 
Council boiled down to this: everyone 
present, including Chinese Delegate Dr. 
Sze, realized that Japan, because of her 
might and the unwillingness of other 
Great Powers to invoke their might against 
her, must be given the benefit of every 
doubt and quibble, must be asked to 
make no more than the absolute minimum 
of concession. 

This minimum, the Council decided 
after investigating technicalities, would 
be: a promise by Japan to withdraw all 
her forces by some specific date from the 
zone she recently occupied in Manchuria. 

Last week, as heretofore, Mr. Yoshizawa 
would agree to no specific date whatever. 
With broad grins he asserted every day, 
“Japanese troops are already withdraw- 
ing. . . . They will all be withdrawn as 
soon as possible.” Finally the Council, in 
an effort to defend their minimum of 
minimums last week, set as the date for 
complete evacuation by Japan, Nov. 16— 
or did they? 

The Council, acting under Article XI, 
could “resolve” only by unanimous vote. 
Unable to resolve, the Council was re- 
duced to recommending. It can recom- 
mend by simple majority. Sadly the little 
vote was taken. Up went 13 hands to 
“recommend” that Japan evacuate by 
Nov. 16. Up went one brown hand in 
opposition. Droned Aristide Briand, 
“Carried unanimously minus one vote— 
that of the representative of Japan.” 

This work done, the Council adjourned 
to Nov. 16—but not until Councilmen 
had anxiously queried Sitter Gilbert as to 
whether on Nov. 16 he will sit with them 
again, thus investing the League a second 
time with the majestic prestige of States- 
man Stimson and President Hoover. Still 
convinced that silence is golden, Sitter 
Gilbert refused absolutely to state whether 
he will sit again or not. 
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Parrot’s Screech 


With the exception of radio and the air- 
plane, television has received more bally- 
hoo than any other invention in recent 
history. The first attempt to utilize tele- 
vision as a medium of theatrical enter- 
tainment occurred last week in a cinema 
house on Broadway. 

A block away, in the lobby of the Guild 
Theatre, Actors Franchot Tone and 





MARIAN MaArsH 
Eyes greenish, smile toothy. 
(See col. 3) 


Margeret Barker spoke into a microphone 
lines from their réles in The House of 
Connelly (TrmeE, Oct. 12). The audience 
in the Broadway Theatre expected to hear 
and to see Actors Tone and Barker simul- 
taneously, by television. 

In the middle of the exhibition, a tube 
in the television apparatus became over- 
heated. It was necessary to wait 15 min. 
while it cooled off. Actors Tone and 
Barker were then seen and heard. What 
they said was clearly audible but their 
faces flickered vaguely on the screen; it 
was hard to tell which was which and what 
they were doing. Later, a Central Ameri- 
can parrot was somewhat more success- 
fully televised, screeching hoarsely at 
mention of Prohibition. Theatre-owner 
B. B. Moss made a speech explaining that 
the purpose of the performance was “to 
show the progress in television rather than 
the finished article.” Observers wondered 
whether television’s progress, as shown, 
was not such as to make its often heralded 
arrival seem more distant than ever. The 
apparatus used in the Broadway Theatre 
was provided by Sanabria Television 
Corp., which coincidentally increased its 
capital stock from 5,000 to 500,000 shares. 


The New Pictures 


The Woman Between (R. K. 0O.- 
Radio) is an example of appalling in- 
competence. Its story is 1915 drama 
couched in the seedy terms of 1890 farce. 
Lily Damita, the star, is unbecomingly at- 
tired, subjected to poor lighting and a 


badly written réle. O. P. Heggie, an actor 
of good standing, chants his horrid lines 
with fearful, wooden verve. The direction, 
by Victor Schertzinger, is atrocious. The 
dialog is unspeakably bad. The photogra- 
phy, credited to J. Roy Hunt, is an 
unhappy reflection on himself and _ his 
subject. And the whole is a pitiful com- 
mentary on the attempts of the glorified 
“radio interests” to create cinema. 


This picture concerns an elderly pluto- 
crat (Heggie); his attractive second wife 
(Damita) ; and his son, an amorous prodi- 
gal (Lester Vail) who returns from abroad 
to become sexually interested in his step- 
mother. Finally, the scion goes away by 
himself and Damita embraces Heggie, 
who leers in a manner reminiscent of 
Daddy Browning. 


a en 


The Mad Genius (Warner) differs 
from Svengali in the fact that John Barry- 
more’s protégé is this time a dancer in- 
stead of a singer and a young man instead 
of a young woman. Barrymore also uses 
a slightly different make-up—a thin mus- 
tache, straggling goatee and a clamp on 
his left leg, to make him club-footed. Un- 
able to be a dancer himself, he becomes an 
impresario hypnotized by ambition to 
make an expert dancer out of someone 
else. Presently he finds a suitable subject 
—a young man with a Slav countenance 
and an impetuous disposition (Donald 
Cook). The part (like Svengali) gives 
Barrymore magnificent opportunities for 
acting with his evebrows. His ocular agita- 
tion reaches its peak when the young man 
falls in love with an amiable blonde 
(Marian Marsh). He persuades the girl 
to go away with a Count, the young man 
to return to his ballet. Finally, on the 
night of a grand premiére, Barrymore is 
murdered, with an ax, by his musical di- 
rector. His body rolls down into the 
middle of the ballet, confusing the audi- 
ence and causing the young lovers to be 
reunited. Typical shot: Barrymore eyeing 
Marian Marsh into going off with the 
Count. 

John Barrymore’s contract expired with 
this picture and has not yet been renewed. 
Warner Bros. had their profits from his 
activities on the screen enhanced by 
3arrymore’s discovery of Marian Marsh. 
He chose her on the strength of an appear- 
ance which slightly resembles that of Mrs. 
John Barrymore (Dolores Costello) to 
play the lead in Svengali. Cinemactress 
Marsh did well enough to earn a long term 
contract; in her next picture, she will be 
the star. 


Marian Marsh’s real name is Violet 
Krauth. She spent the first seven years 
of her life in Trinidad, British West Indies, 
the next seven in Massachusetts, and the 
last four in Hollywood. Her sister Jean, 
who had been trying to get parts for her- 
self, helped Marian along till Barrymore 
noticed her. Cinemactress Marsh has 
greenish eyes, a faintly English accent, a 
toothy but ingratiating smile. Her next 
picture, Under Eighteen, will be an anach- 
ronism: she had her 18th birthday last 
week. 





PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


Cocos Island is an uninhabited spot of 
jungle in the Pacific, fabled rendezvous 
of pirates, 500 mi. southwest of Panama. 
There last week paused the yacht Ca- 
margo, carrying Julius Fleischmann, yeast 





Acme-P. & A. 
Jutius FLEISCHMANN 
. . . had cause to pop his gun. 


scion, his wife & two small children and 
three friends on a two-year cruise of the 
world. To their astonishment the Fleisch- 
mann party found signs of life ashore, 
discovered the abandoned camp of three 
shipwrecked sailors whose yawl West 
Wind sailed from San Diego last Decem- 
ber. A note stated that the castaways 
had struck into the interior 48 hr. earlier 
in search of food because they had ex- 
hausted the supply of coconuts near the 
beach, and that they would return about 
Nov. 4. The Camargo circled the island. 
firing her one-pound gun, blowing her 
whistle, got no response from shore. Then 
Mr. Fleischmann radioed the U. S. naval 
base at Balboa, C. Z., whence the gunboat 
Sacramento was despatched to Cocos 
Island with medical supplies, a powerful 
searchlight, equipment for a hazardous 
search of the island’s trackless interior. 
From Cocos Island the Fleischmann yacht 
is bound for the Galapagos, Marquezas. 
Tahiti, Rarotonga, Samoa, Suva, Solomon 
Islands, New Britain, New Guinea, Timor. 
Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Manila, Bangkok 
(and a visit to King Prajadhipok), and 
west via the Arabian Sea and the Suez 
Canal. In some of the islands Julius 
Fleischmann will act as a special repre- 
sentative of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, drumming up trade and set- 
ting an example of usefulness to other 
yacht-cruisers. 

In Manhattan, witty Dr. John C. A. 
Gerster, cancer specialist, advised women 
leaders of a drive for cancer hospital funds 
to solicit their bootleggers. Said he: 
“. . Since they don’t pay much in Gov- 
ernment taxes maybe these congenial, 
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piratical individuals can be persuaded to 
contribute to a public cause in this way.” 
Dr. Gerster revealed that he “knew a man 
who knew Capone” but could hardly solicit 
him because his friend was “already tied 
up with Johns Hopkins.” 

Largest ship afloat, still the favorite of 
many a seasoned voyager, last week S. S. 
Majestic saw strange sights. She was 
placed on the “New York to Nowhere” 
route for a 26-hr. cruise. All was ship- 
shape until 3 a. m. when the atmosphere 
in the bar became thoroughly drunken. 
Rowdies, angry at not being allowed to 
roll dice on the main deck, started to 
heave potted plants, get agitated. “Gim- 
me two rods and I'll clean the place out” 
cried one voice to the horror of the 
stewards. The scene did not become quiet 
until eleven RKO girls and their social 
advisers came in, only to scurry to their 
cabins before amorous advances. John 
Quinlan, Master of Ceremonies, an- 
nounced every event, was glad to an- 
nounce the sunrise to all who watched 
it. Not until breakfast time were ail 
heads bandaged, rigid bodies lugged to 
beds. When the ship docked, three or 
four voyagers were carried off in a stupor. 
Officials, however, pointed out that most 
of the 476 passengers were serenely slum- 
bering below decks when the trouble 
started, that many never even went into 
the bar. 

Dr. James A. Naismith, 609, director of 
physical education at University of Kan- 
sas since 1898, originator of the game of 
basketball 40 years ago, slipped & fell 
in the bathtub in his Lawrence, Kan. 
home and broke two ribs. He was a 
teacher in the Y. M. C. A. College at 
Springfield, Mass. when he originated 


ae 
Acme-P, & A. 
BASKETBALL’S HERO 


. slipped, fell. 


basketball, first played by teams of seven 
players with a soccer football and ordi- 
nary conical peachbaskets. The idea of 
the game spread faster than the rules, 
and each section of the U. S. played its 
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own brand until the game was standard- 
ized. 
plese 

Vexed by motorists who speed on the 
private roads in the ground’ of Blenheim 
Palace, Woodstock, England, Charles 
Richard John Spencer-Churchill, Duke 
of Marlborough, had sharp bumps built 
into the straightaways which no driver 
would be inclined to take at a fast 
clip more than once. The Manchester 
Guardian recalled a precedent of the’ plan, 


London Graphic 
DvuKE OF MARLBOROUGH 
. . . put bumps in Blenheim. 


a bill introduced into the House of Lords 
by Edgar Algernon Robert Gascoyne Cecil, 
Viscount Cecil of Chelwood, requiring the 
local authorities of every English village to 
dig a shallow trench across the road at 
the town limits. 

ean! SRE A 

Astonished, pleased and proud were 
Manhattan Capitalist & Mrs. Robert 
Goelet when they returned from Europe 
few weeks ago to discover that their 
son Peter, 20, had erected a short-wave 
broadcasting station, KWKY, on their 
estate at Chester, N. Y. Over it Capi- 
talist Goelet broadcast his views on the 
Depression, Unemployment, conditions 
abroad; Mrs. Goelet hers on “Why We 
Should Repeal the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment.” Station KWKY hummed merrily 
until the Federal Radio Commission in- 
formed Capitalist Goelet that the un- 
licensed station was illegal, that it must 
be dismantled. 

The 20-room home of Nunzio Russo, 
Chicago’s “macaroni king,” was wrecked 
by two nitro-glycerine explosions and fire 
while Russo & family were absent. Dam- 
age was variously estimated between 
$35,000 and $150,000. 

joes Senne 

Baron Walter von Mumm, onetime 
“champagne king” of Rheims, whose for- 
tunes had withered until he was living in a 
$1o-a-week Manhattan rooming house, 
shot himself above the heart in the Long 
Island home of his oldtime friend William 
H. vom Rath. A note read: “Bury me as 
I am and keep this out of the newspapers.” 
But Baron von Mumm rallied and gave 
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promise of recovering, just as he survived 
after Mrs. Marie Van Rensimer Barnes 
shot him in 1912 in her Paris apartment; 
just as he survived the wounds of Russian 
bullets when he was a German cavalry- 
man in the War. (He would not serve 
against the French because France had 
been his adopted home.) The dashing 
Baron came to tke U. S. in rg1o as a pilot 
of the French entry in the Gordon Bennett 
International Balloon Race. He met 
Frances Scoville, daughter of a Seneca, 
Kan. banker, married her three years later 
in London. She died in 1920 leaving a 
daughter, Mary, who is now 17, in school 
at Aiken, S. C. By returning to Germany 
at the outbreak of the War Baron von 
Mumm sacrificed his prosperous wine 
business. Afterward he could salvage little 
of his fortune, lost what remained in the 
Wall Street crash. Of late he had been 
working as a customer’s man in a broker- 
age firm, but concealed the extent of his 
poverty even from his nearest friends. 
ancien 

Ill lay: Jane Addams, social worker, 
founder of Chicago’s Hull House, winner 
last fortnight of the Pictorial Review’s 
$5,000 Achievement Award (Time, Oct. 
26), in Manhattan, of a severe cold; A. 
J. (“Emperor”) Cook, famed English 
militant labor agitator, secretary of the 
Miners’ Federation, in London, critically; 
Alexander Van Rensselaer, 81, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Orchestra Asso- 
ciation, in Philadelphia; Henri Prince, 
general manager of Delmonico Hotel 
Corp., in Manhattan, as result of a heart 
attack suffered on the deck of the Jle de 
France, just as he, acting as official inter- 


preter for Mayor Walker, was about to 
greet Premier Laval (see p. 11). 


i> 


die ee 


In the cabin plane loaned them by the 
builders of their own Lockheed-Sirius, 
which capsized in the Yangtze River 
(Time, Oct. 1), Col. & Mrs. Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh flew from Victoria, 
B. C. to Newark, N. J., declined inter- 
views and closeted themselves in the 
Morrow home, Englewood, N. J. Next 
day they learned that Harold M. Bixby 
of St. Louis, a backer of Lindbergh’s flight 
to Paris, suffered a broken arm in the 
crash of an automobile owned by his 
friend Harry H. Knight, also a backer. 
Oliver J. Anderson, St. Louis broker, was 
instantly killed. Same day in Manhattan 
Death came to Broker Jacques Sturm, 
oldtime flyer and enthusiast who arranged 
with Raymond Orteig to post the $25,000 
prize which Lindbergh collected for the 
Paris flight. 


It was revealed that Calvin Coolidge 
has for many weeks employed ten to 15 
workmen. at his ancestral farm at Plym- 
outh, Vt., repairing and painting the home- 
stead & barn, mending fences, spreading 
lime on the pastures, clearing woodland. 
Mr. Coolidge, who with Mrs. Coolidge 
has remained at the farm since July, some- 
times takes a hand at the manual labor, 
occasionally goes hunting (recently bagged 
three partridges, a hedgehog), will return 
shortly to Northampton and, presumably, 
resume writing the daily newspaper ar- 
ticles which he interrupted last spring 
(Time, June 15). 


“TIME 


MEDICINE 





1,500 Hearts 


Fifteen hundred pickled, waxed and di- 
aphanous hearts, several hundred pickled, 
waxed and diaphanous pieces of blood 
vessels, and several dozens of intricate 
machines for examining the health of liv- 
ing hearts and blood vessels were on ex- 
hibit at the New York Academy of 





add fresh oxygen. Then the blood goes 
back to the heart for further circulation. 
Valves in the heart and veins prevent the 
blood stream backing up. 

At every point in the circuit trouble may 
develop. A person may be born with one 
or another of the troubles. For example 
the American Journal of Obstetrics & 





WiiirAmM Harvey & FRIENDS 


Dr. Harvey: “Vivisection has always been my delight.” 


Medicine last week. Twenty-two authori- 
ties and 150 clinicians were present to 
lecture on curious aspects of heart dis- 
ease. President John Augustus Hartwell 
of the Academy, a great surgeon, intro- 
duced them. Dr. Emanuel Libman, a 
great internist whom they will honor with 
a “homage book” next year, gave them his 
encouragement. In that way the Acad- 
emy began a fortnight’s thorough-going 
post-graduate course on the U. S.’s worst 
affliction. 

Worst Ailment, worse than pneumonia 
or cancer, in that it handicaps or kills 
more people yearly, is the group of ail- 
ments called heart disease. William Har- 
vey (1578-1657), whose memory the post 
graduate students honored last week by 
viewing a cinema version of monumental 
discovery, first demonstrated the circula- 
tion of the blood.* The heart pumps blood 
into the arteries normally 72 times a min- 
ute. The blood pulsates through the ar- 
teries to tiny arterioles, whence it seeps 
into capillaries. From the capillaries the 
blood seeps into minute venules, then 
flows through the veins back to the heart. 
On the way the blood delivers oxygen to 
the body cells and picks up carbon diox- 
ide and other waste products. The pol- 
luted venous blood which the heart re- 
ceives it drives into the lungs. The lungs 
remove carbon dioxide from the blood, 

*Harvey made his discovery, the first in mod- 
ern physiology, by vivisection which “has al- 
ways been my delight.” He was a hard-bitten, 
“small and choleric’ man, physician to both 
Kings James I and Charles I of England. Of 
Francis Lord Bacon, philosopher and _states- 
man, who was his patient, he once sneered: 
“He writes philosophy like a lord chancellor. 
I have cured him.” 


Gynecology last week reported a baby 
born with one of its four heart chambers 
missing. The infant could not aerate its 
blood properly, turned blue and died of 
asphyxiation three days after birth. 

Germs may get to the heart by way of 
the blood, affect the valves and keep them 
from closing tightly. Then there is a 
“leaky” heart. The walls of veins may 
become weak; then varicose veins. The 
arteries may become stiff and unyielding 
to the pulsating blood; this hardening of 
the arteries. A clot of blood may be caught 
(thrombosed) in a narrowed artery caus- 
ing a damming of the blood flow and a 
bursting of the vessel. 

Sugar-coated Hearts. The heart itself 
is contained in a double sack, or peri- 
cardium. The inner sack fits snugly 
against the heart. The outer sack is just 
big enough to let the heart expand com- 
fortably. Often enough to concern doc- 
tors the sacks become inflamed, from 
pneumonia, rheumatic fever and other 
infectious diseases. The sacks may stick 
together. Or the outer sack may adhere 
to the inside of the chest wall or to the 
upper side of the diaphragm. Or fibrous 
bands may develop and constrict the heart. 
During early pericardiac inflammation, 
Dr. Lewis Atterbury Conner of Cor- 
nell University pumps a little nitrogen- 
rich air between the two sacks. The gas 
holds the tissues apart until the inflamma- 
tion goes away. Inflammation causes an 
exudation from the sacks. Doctors have 
merry names to describe the appearances 
of the exuding membranes—bread & butter 
pericardium, when the facing surfaces of 
the two sacks look like the slices of a bread 
& butter sandwich pulled apart; shaggy 
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When winter comes ... Give yourself 
a glorious change of scene and climate, 
take a short cruise to the sun-drenched 


West Indies. Again Cunard is offering 


a prodigious choice of winter cruises. 


The famous cruising steamer Franconia 
opens the season, sailing from New York 
Dec. 19 along a new itinerary... Cap 
Haitien, near the ornate Palace of Milo 
and the Citadel, former residence of 
His Black Majesty, King Cristophe .. . 
Curacao... Cartagena, the proud grimly- 
walled metropolis of the Spanish Main... 


— 


Colon and Havana. 16 days... wiih | 


BERMUDA NASSAU 
Christmas Day in Curacao and New 
Year's Eve in Havana. Rates $175 up. 


Note also the sailing of the SCYTHIA, 
the “New Year's Eve Special“, on 
December 26 to Nassau and Havana. 


9 days... $125 up. Other cruises of 
9 to 23 days. Greatly improved accom- 
modations. A vast variety of itineraries. 
Sailings up to April 1932. Reduced 
rates $120 to $240 minimum. 


Your Local Agent or 25 Broadway, New York 


CUNARD 


WEST INDIES CRUISES 
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pericardium, when the surfaces are rougher 
than in the bread & butter state; icing, 
frosting, sugar-codted heart, when the 
sacks acquire a glassy surface. Dr. Claude 
Schaeffer Beck of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity has devised delicate operating 
| room technique which allows him to lay 
| open the pericardium, remove any con- 
stricting tissues which may be there. 

Blood Vessels. Two very similar dis- 
eases of the leg arteries got much con- 
sideration last week—intermittent claudi- 
cation (limping) and thromboangiitis ob- 
literans (Buerger’s Disease). In both ex- 
ercise causes intense agony. The arteries 
in claudication shrivel, prevent circula- 
tion. In the other case the walls of the 
arteries are inflamed and swollen until 
blood cannot get through. 

Dr. Alfred Washington Adson of the 
Mayo Clinic reported the cure of many 
cases Of Buerger’s Disease by stripping 
from the affected arteries all the nerves 
which transmit irritating stimuli. 

Sir Thomas Lewis, editor of the Eng- 
lish journal Heart, gave a new explana- 
tion of the pain of intermittent limping. 
During muscular activity, he explained, 
certain products called metabolites are 
given off. At the same time extra blood 
is forced through the debilitated vessels 
of the limbs. The extra blood washes 
away the metabolites during the exercise. 
But when movement ceases and circula- 
tion returns to its defective condition, 
there is not enough blood to flush out the 
metabolites which the muscles continue 
to form for a while. The accumulated 
metabolites cause the lameness and agony. 
This is the probable explanation. Until 
more research makes the explanation cer- 
tain, Sir Thomas is calling his pain causer 
Factor P. 

In treating varicose veins, Professor 
John Homans of Harvard protested 
against the common use of ice bags. The 
cold interferes with the already damaged 
circulation. Better to use warm applica- 
tions and rest, help the injured veins help 
themselves. 





Advertising Dentists 

The American Dental Association, con- 
vening at Memphis last week, agreed with 
Dr. John T. Hanks of Manhattan that “if 
the dentists do not educate the American 
people along proper diet and care of the 
teeth, who will?” Thereupon the Asso- 
ciation decided that they ought to hire an 
advertising agency, and instructed the 
board of trustees to figure the cost (prob- 
ably $500,000) of advertising dental 
health in national magazines and on the 
radio. Newspapers will get advertising 
from local dental societies. There are, 
Dr. John F. Hawks of Manhattan esti- 
mated, 36,000,000 people in the U. S. 
who take no care of their teeth at all, 
need immediate dental persuasion. Presi- 
dent Hoover sent a telegram approving 
the idea. Manufacturers of tooth pastes 
and dentists’ supplies are expected to foot 
most of the bills. The Association’s bud- 
get for normal expenses next year is 
$250,000. 

To Professor Percy Rogers Howe of 
Harvard went U. S. dentistry’s prime 
award, the Fauchard Medal, for demon- 
strating how poor nutrition causes teeth to 
decay. He saluted the medal with a 


| speech: 
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“This tooth brush business is not the 
game, brushing teeth is to remove bacteria 
deposits. I began my experiments with 
bacteria. Didn’t prove a thing. 

“We've been brushing our teeth for 50 
years and we still have cavities. The 
dentist says brush your teeth every day 
but be sure to come back in a month. 
Why? Because he knows you'll have more 
cavities. Tooth brushes aren’t the answer. 
Diet. 

“T can definitely state from experiments 
that cereals and meats in the diet should 
be kept low, not eliminated, but rigidly 
restrained. The diet elements that should 
be stressed are fruit, milk and vegetables. 
Raw vegetables, celery and lettuce, are 
also essential. That is what we know as 
‘bulk’ or ‘roughage.’ Those elements pro- 
vide the lime, eliminate the acid, that is 
the final solution, not only to dental 
health, but physical fitness.” 

This preoccupation with nutrition 
promises to be a shibboleth with dentists. 
Dr. Boyd S. Gardner of the Mayo Clinic 
also touched on it in going to other topics. 
Said he: 

“Both physicians and dentists are be- 
coming more nutritionally-minded, which 
will result in better service to patients. 
Dental students must be more carefully 
selected and dental colleges must exert a 
greater effort to create a medical back- 
ground for dental students. Dental col- 
leges must inaugurate more post-graduate 
courses. 

“Larger use of the X-ray by dentistry 
and more definite study of dental decay 
and pyorrhea as manifestations of some- 
thing going wrong elsewhere in the body 
are necessary to real progress in the pro- 
fession. Dental decay and pyorrhea are 
both preventable diseases and successful 
treatment of them is dependent on the 
dentist’s assuming a medical as well as a 
dental attitude in treating his patient.” 

New president of the A. D. A., succeed- 
ing Dr. Robert Todd Oliver of Philadel- 
phia, is Dr. Martin Dewey of Manhattan, 
first New Yorker to have the honor. His 
successor next year will be Dr. G. Walter 
Dittmar of Chicago. 
Infantile Virus 

Last week, at the end of the infantile 
paralysis season, three Stanford University 
men announced that they had isolated and 
measured an organism which they were 
certain caused infantile paralysis. The 
organism measures less than one-half mil- 
lionth of an inch. The investigators— 
Drs. Charles Eglof Clifton, Edwin William 
Schultz and Louis Philipp Gebhardt—fig- 
ured the size by filtering material from a 
case of infantile paralysis through the 
pores of unglazed, fine porcelain. They 
knew the size of the pores. The filtrate 
caused the active disease in monkeys. 
That confirmed the doctors’ belief that 
they possessed the cause of the disease. 
“Avery, very interesting addition to 
knowledge,” said Dr. William Hallock 
Park, Manhattan’s great immunologist. 

Now the Stanford men have set out to 
develop some agent to immunize against 
infantile paralysis, or to test for its pres- 
ence in the body. : 

The infantile paralysis season begins in 
May, wanes with November. This has 
been an unusually severe season. Total 
cases reported: 12.898. 
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more distant programs, with greater selec- Unit construction. 
tile tivity, greater beauty and clarity of tone than Norman Bel-Geddes, America’s foremost 
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FASTEST 
LARGEST 
FINEST 


LINERS 


to and from 


CALIFORNIA 


Next Sailings: 
Westbound from New York 


S.S. VIRGINIA... Nov. 14 
S.S. PENNSYLVANIA Nov. 28 
S.S. CALIFORNIA . Dec. 12 


Eastbound from San Francisco* 


S.S. PENNSYLVANIA Nov. 7 
S.S. CALIFORNIA . Nov. 21 
S.S. VIRGINIA... Dec. 5 


* Sailing from Los Angeles second 
day following. 


Three great, vibration- 
less turbo-electric 
liners. Identical in size, 
speed and luxury. All 
outside rooms. Built-in 
deck swimming pools. 
13 days enroute. Ample 
time for sightseeing at 
Havana and Panama 
Canal. 


9-day all expense Ha- 
vana tours, $135 First 
Class, covers everything. 


PANAMA PACIFIC 
LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


No. 1 Broadway, New York; 180 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; 687 Market St., San Francisco; our 
offices elsewhere, or any authorized §.S. or R.R. agent. 
SS 


| To Beat the Reading 





| Guggenheim professor of aeronautics at 
| the University of Michigan; and Brill Co. 
| experts. 
| competition by Pennsylvania R. R. and 


TIME 


| SCIENCE | 


| 
| 

A new interurban car, claimed to be the | 
fastest electric car ever built for com- 
muter service and more modern in de- 
sign than the most modern bus, made trial 
runs at Philadelphia last week. It was 
built by J. G. Brill Co. for Philadelphia | 
& Western Railway and is the first of | 
ten such cars which will run between | 
Philadelphia’s 69th Street station and | 
Norristown at an average speed of 524 
m.p.h., including stops. It seats 52 pas- 
sengers, costs $30,000. 

The designers say the car has made 
go m.p.h., will make more. It resembles 
the fuselage of an airplane, with no pro- 
truding wind-resisting parts. The body is 
aluminum alloy. The centre of gravity 
is low for safety. Tests showed the 
streamline construction would afford a 
power reduction of 17% at 20 m.ph., 
424% at 90 m.p.h. It was designed by 
President Thomas Conway Jr. of Phila- | 
delphia & Western; Felix Pawlowski, 


President Conway, meeting 
Reading Co., expects to beat their time 
of 36 min. from Norristown to the heart 
of Philadelphia. He is chairman of a 
committee of electric railway officials | 
which is spending half a million dollars 
on research to make electric cars faster, 
more sightly. 
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| Best Mechanic 


Many say that Professor Jesse W. M. 


| DuMond of California Institute of Tech- 
| nology is Science’s best Mechanic. Fort- 


| night ago international physicists at Rome 
| inspected 


| they show no depth. Stereoscopes do in- | 


| tachment the slightly different shadows 
| each reveals. 


his multiple crystal spec- 
trometer. Last week at Pasadena the pub- 
lic viewed his stereofluoroscope X-ray de- 
vice. 

A great difficulty in studying X-ray pic- 
tures is that, like ordinary photographs, 


dicate depth, by use of two photographs | 
taken from slightly different angles (Time, 
Oct. 19). Professor DuMond gets similar 
effects by using two close-set X-ray tubes 
and viewing through an appropriate at- 


Professor DuMond’s multiple crystal 
spectrometer lets physicists look at elec- | 
trons. The machine consists of 50 spec- 
troscopes arranged in an arc. A crystal is 
placed in the range of a device and then 
bombarded by X-rays. The X-rays batter 
electrons free of their atoms. The spec- 
trometer reveals, not exactly the electrons 
themselves, but splashes of energy which 
represent the electrons. 





Biggest Bridge 

Last week the first bridge across the 
lower Hudson River was ready. It joins 
Manhattan at 178th Street to Fort Lee, 
N. J., near which are Englewood, Edge- 
water, Ridgefield Park, Leonia. 

A warship lay anchored in the river. 
Airplanes streamed about. Soldiers, sail- | 


ors, marines and police paraded on to the | 
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Ler ir BE EGYPT 
THIS WINTER ... 


Cruising on the Nile . . . a glorious 
change of environment . . . age-old 
cities... temples. . . pyramids... 
treasures galore. . . yet all the advan- 
tages of superlative modern comfort 
and luxury aboard Cook’s Nile Steam- 
ers and Dahabeahs—the paramount 
Nile Transportation Service. Regular 
schedule commences Nov. 18 from 
Cairo to the First and Second Cata- 
racts. Let us give you full information. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
WAGONS-LITS CO. 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


RONEY PLAZA 


THE 


CABANA 
SUN 
CLUB 


v 


Brightest 
Spot in the 
S. E. Corner 
of the U.S.A. 


AMERICA'S 
FINEST OCEAN- 
FRONT HOTEL 
OPENS THANKS- 
GIVING DAY 
WITH RATE. RE- 
DUCTIONS IN 
STEP. WITH THE 
TIMES __: | 
MIAMI BEACH 


FLORIDA 
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This Telephone Plan will 


get results in 
EVERY DEPARTMENT 
of your business 





Executives seeking new ways to stimulate 
business and to effect operating economics 
are finding The Telephone Plan of Market 
Coverage extremely helpful. This plan is 
being successfully used by various depart- 
ments as follows: 

Sales: Salesmen contact customers and 
prospects more often at less expense. Sales 
managers maintain closer control of their 
field forces. Speedier service is rendered to 
customers. Excellent for making appoint- 
ments, announcing price changes, clearing 
up misunderstandings. 

Production: Saves valuable time in ordering 
raw materials. Gears production to demand, 
thereby cutting expensive stock-on-hand. 
Regulates operation of separated manu- 
facturing units. 





Purchasing: Purchasing agent can “‘visit"’ 
any number of suppliers in minutes and take 
advantage of the best offer. Get immediate 
shipment of orders, Obtain Jast-minute in- 








formation for the sales department. 

Executive: Officials can hold conferences 
with associates in other cities. Give instruc- 
tions to branch managers, factory chiefs, 
agents. Maintain valuable customer relations. 

Traffic: Arrange for speedy handling of 
goods in transit. Trace shipments. Rerouting. 

Credit: Collect overdue accounts quickly. 
Get credit information. Keep in touch with 
sales force. 

Other departments have still other uses. 
A telephone representative will gladly ex- 
plain how a special telephone plan can be 
fitted to the specific needs of your company. 





JUST CALL YOUR BELL 
TELEPHONE BUSINESS OFFICE 
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Ingram’s to the Rescue 
of all Blazing Cheeks! 


THE 2 INGRAM BARBERS - TERRY TUBE OR JERRY JAR 


F shaving makes your cheek blaze 

like a nine-alarm fire, you're a 

man who ought to answer this ad- 
vertisement. 

For Ingram’s will cool your blazing 
cheek. It will put out of your life all 
those *‘hot nicks.’” It will be old Ex- 
tinguisher No. 1 for all the scratches 
and stings of shaving! 

Don’t forget, shavers, big and 
little, that Ingram’s Shaving Cream is 


cool! Cool!! COOL!!! 


Ingram’s comes in jars as well as 
tubes. The jar may be more econom- 
ical but the tube is more convenient. 

Both contain the same fine cream. 
With the tube or with the jar you're 
assured of the coolest beard-subduing 
cream that ever touched the long- 
suffering face of man. And there isn’t 
a hot spot in a truckload of either! 


INGRAM’S 


Shaving Cream 


IN TUBES 
OR JARS! 


Because Ingram’sis theonecream that 
was planned with the object of abso- 
lute coolness. Coolness was written 
into its formula. And into every tube 
and every jar we put three special 
elements. Secret ingredients that give 
Ingram’s the qualities of a shaving 
cream, a lotion and a skin tonic com- 
bined. It’s economical! 

Pick the jar or choose the tube. 
Each has hundreds of thousands of 
supporters. Each frees the face of the 
smarts and burns that made shaving 
so unpleasant. 

If you want to try Ingram’s before 
you buy, just mail in the attached 
coupon for 10 cool shaves—FREE. 
You're going to like Ingram’s! 

10 COOL SHAVES —FREE 


BrisTot-Myers Co., Dept. D-111 
110 Washington St. 
New York, N. Y. 


I'd like to try ten cool Ingram shaves. 


Name 





Street : . 





City pater: * Ree ee 
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bridge. Governor Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt and his predecessor, Alfred Emanuel 
Smith of New York motored to the bridge 


| centre, where they encountered Governor 


Morgan Foster Larson of New Jersey. 


| Mayor James John Walker of New York 
| City stayed away. He went, instead, to 
| the Colgate-New York University football 


game. 

Two long ribbons tied by a bow marked 
the centre of the span and the boundary 
of two sovereign States. Governor Roose- 
velt grasped one end of the bow, Gover- 
nor Larson the other. The ribbons parted. 
A police lieutenant fell on his face, in a 
heart attack. A patrolman fainted. Two 
schoolboys roller-skated across the bridge 
from the Manhattan side, the first passen- 
gers from New York. A New Jersey 
woman pushed her baby carriage to Man- 
hettan, first passenger from her State. 
The bridge was open. 

The bridge, called the George Washing- 
ton Memorial Bridge, is a suspension 
bridge and contains the longest (3,500 ft.) 
span in the world. The supporting tow- 
ers on each side of the Hudson reach 635 
ft. above water level. Four steel wire 
cables, each cable an even yard in diame- 


| ter, connect the towers and brace the road- 
| ways. 


More astounding than the vast engi- 


neering, under Chief Engineer Othmar 


Hermann Ammann, was the economy and 


| speed of construction. The bridge was fin- 


ished in four and a half years—eight 
months ahead of schedule. Construction 
appropriations were $60,000,000; actual 
costs considerably below. This so amazed 
Governor Roosevelt that at the dedica- 
tion he exclaimed: “For its planning, exe- 


| cution and sound financing, the commis- 


sioners of the Port of New York Authority 
must be credited with a high and un- 
selfish devotion to the public good. ... 
Their methods are charting the course 
toward the more able and honorable ad- 
ministration of our nation’s affairs—a 
course they have proved can be safely 
steered through political waters with in- 


| telligence and integrity at the helm.” 


Port Authorities are new phenomena in 
U. S. governmental administration. They 
enable contiguous States to co-operate on 
undertakings which benefit both. Such 
Authorities are in effect corporations. Like 
governmental bodies and private corpora- 
tions they may borrow money and sell 
bonds for their projects. For construction 
of the George Washington Memorial 
Bridge the Port of New York Authority 


| borrowed $10,000,000 from the treasuries 
| of New Jersey and New York State, and 


sold $50,000,000 in bonds to the public. 


| The $60,000,000 will be repaid with inter- 
| est by 1950. Tolls will make up the funds. 


The successful engineering of this 3.500- 
ft. suspended span has already had its 
effect. San Francisco for a long time 
wanted a bridge across the Golden Gate. 
Construction seemed impossible. Now a 
bridge with a 4,200-ft. span has been au- 
thorized, financed and designed. Con- 
struction will soon begin. Another, greater 


| suspension bridge is also discussed for 


New York City, a s5,o00-ft. structure be- 
tween Long Island and Staten Island. 
Two bridges already join Staten Island 


| and New Jersey, and a third, the Kill Van 
| Kull Bridge, world’s longest arched span, 


will be completed the end of this month. 
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: “Spot-Proof” 
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= Many business houses spend from 25% to 50% 
ight : as much to check and recheck their figure 
tual work for accuracy as they spend to get the 
- original figures; for each hour spent in, use- 
exe- less checking costs just as much as an hour 
cd spent in useful original figuring. 

un- There is a revolutionary new way of figur- 
a ing known as Monroe ‘“Spot-Proof” that 
ad- proves the accuracy of each step in every 
fely problem as that step is done — instead of 
in- ? checking, you have a proved answer. 

a in “Spot-Proof”’ is possible because of a 
= newly designed adding-calculator — the 
such = ;, Noiseless Monroe. It marks the greatest ad- 
= = —a ae in vance in business figuring since the invention 
sell Pert a of the original Monroe in 1912. 

re : . = The simple folder ‘‘Spot-Proof” is yours 
rity r 7 ocr) a poses : for sending in the coupon. It doesn’t waste 
po efeitos) words. It gets down to actual business fig- 
blic. a i rn Bpofed ures such as Payroll, Invoices, etc., done by 


iter- 


nds. RB josfoto eM ROY 2 2) 2h Monroe “‘Spot-Proof” methods and shows 


500- hy 


the steps saved. Send for your copy today. 


| its ees latent eT 

time - "Gs E : 

rate. MONRO} 

Ww a 

| au- Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
Con- 10 N Noiseless Orenge, NN. J: 


ater Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “Spot-Proof’’ showing ac- 


for cual examples of business figures done on the New Noiseless Monroe. 
_ be- 
and. SES DOS a SEN SE ACEI. Se SS Se 


land HIGH SPEED ONROE 
Van The Machine for Every Desk. 
pan, City 
ynth. 
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Sometimes it pays 
to be different 


Why not put across a real selling idea in your floors! 
Make the design unusual—expressive of your business! 
Customers will talk about it... will recognize you as 


progressive and up to the minute. 


The radio floor illustrated above—in the offices of 
Broadcasting Station WAAM— is an example of what can 
be done along these lines in designed-to-order Sealex 
Floors. The different elements were cut out by hand from 
Sealex Linoleam—and then pieced together on the job like 
a jig-saw puzzle. 

Interested? Then why not let our designers try their 
hand at interpreting your business? Send along a repro=- 
duction of your trade-mark and we will work out a floor 
design that features it. Your induiry addressed to our Busi- 


ness Floors Department will receive immediate attention. 


Youll be interested, too, in our expert installation service. 


When Sealex Floors are installed by authorized contractors 


of Bonded Floors, they are backed by Guaranty Bonds. 
KEARNY, N. J. 


SEALEX 


FINOLEUM FLOORS 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC... 








| of the last quarter. 





| tion, for minutes, hours or days. 
| hours he died. 
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| Robinson Out 


Shrewd, humble, honest and _prodi- 
giously rotund, Wilbert Robinson has 


| been manager of the Brooklyn Baseball 
team, named for him “the Robins,” since 


1913. Before that, as catcher for the 
Baltimore Orioles, most celebrated téam in 
baseball history, he once bit off an injured 
thumb so he could finish a game. Last 
week, the directors of the Brooklyn Club, 
possibly the most valuable property in the 
National League, decided they needed a 
new manager, selected one Maximillian 
Carnarius (“Max Carey”), onetime Pitts- 
burgh outfielder. 


Sixty-four-year-old Wilbert Robinson is 
so well known in Brooklyn that, when his 
team is losing, citizens stop him on the 
street, tell him to wear a hat because his 
brains are dusty. 
their meeting, he was at Dover Hall, his 
estate in Georgia, where he spends the 
winters hunting deer, ducks, or turkey, 
and tippling old corn whiskey with his 
friends. Though he grunted when he heard 
the news, Wilbert Robinson could not 
have been much startled. His mortal 
enemy, Stephen W. McKeever, chairman 
of the board of directors, has been urging 
his discharge for years. Another faction in 
the Club’s ownership, composed of heirs to 
the estate of the late Charles H. Ebbets, 
upheld Robinson till this year when the 
Robins, favored to win the pennant, fin- 
ished fourth. 


Football 

All the excitement of the Army-Yale 
game came in two minutes at the beginning 
Army finished a long 
march with a touchdown. Parker, who 
caught the kick-off, ran it back 88 yd. for 
a touchdown which tied the score. Then, 
on the next play, there occurred the acci- 
dent which turned the game, for both 
teams and such of the 75,000 spectators 
as guessed what had happened, into an 
appalling tragedy. 

Lassiter caught the Army kick-off and 
was downed on the Yale 22-yd. line. Las- 
siter got up but an Army end who had 
tried to tackle him did not. He, Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan,* of Augusta, Ga., lay 
motionless, sprawled on his back. The 
Army trainer ran out from the sidelines, 
knelt beside Sheridan. Then two cadets 
lifted Sheridan onto a stretcher and car- 
ried him off the field. The game con- 
tinued and ended in a 6 to 6 tie. 

At New Haven Hospital, where Sheri- 
dan was taken in an ambulance, he was 
attended by three doctors, one of whom 
was Dr. Harvey Cushing, famed brain and 
nerve specialist. The great Yaleman and 
disciple of the late great Sir William Osler 
was in New Haven for a surgeons’ confer- 
ence on the day of the game. Dr. Cushing 
found that Sheridan had a broken neck, 
said he might live, under artificial respira- 
After 48 
He was buried with full 











































*Whose ancestors were no relatives of Play- 
wright Richard Brinsley Butler Sheridan 
(1751-1810), nor of Union General Philip 
Henry Sheridan (1831-88 )—see p. 55. 
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military honors due a soldier fallen in the | 


Service of his country. 


Sparling’s touchdown, ending a first half 
in which an under-rated California team | 


had outplayed Southern California, gave 
Southern California its fourth Conference 
victory of the year, 6 to o. 


Tulane has a Green Wave which made | 
Flotsam out of Georgia Tech, 33 to 0, | 


with a consistently sweeping attack lead 


by left-halfback Don Zimmerman, who | 


made one of Tulane’s five touchdowns, one 
of Tulane’s three extra points, 


When Pittsburgh shelled the Notre 


Dame line at the beginning of the game, | 
Notre Dame started throwing passes. They | 
turned out well enough to earn Notre | 
Dame’s 22nd victory, with no defeats, | 


since 1929—25 to 12. 


With a new faculty committee to pass 


on the eligibility of players and a new | 


coach (Harvey Harman, replacing Lud 


Wray), Penn came up against one of the | 
strongest teams in the West—Wisconsin, | 


which had beaten Purdue the week before. 
Wisconsin made two touchdowns but 
Penn’s 204-lb. fullback, Carl Perina, made 
one also and his team-mates made three 
more. Penn 27, Wisconsin 13. 


The Texas following spelled out 
“Howdy” in the Harvard stadium. Har- 
vard showed Texas how, 35 to 7. 


Princeton amazed its most loyal adher- 
ents by holding Navy to two touchdowns 
and a field goal—15 to o. 


The most impressively staged Big Ten 
game was at Champaign, IIl., where a 


crowd of 35,000 was present for home- | 


coming festivities and to see Illinois play 
Michigan. Michigan made a point for 
every thousand spectators, won by 35 too 
—the worst beating an Illinois team 
coached by Robert Zuppke had ever sus- 
tained. Northwestern, favored for this 
year’s Big Ten championship, bottled 
Ohio’s best backs, gained 371 yd. from 
scrimmage, won, 10 to o, with Rentner’s 


touchdown, Olson’s extra point and field | 


goal. Minnesota swamped Iowa 34 to o 


and Indiana, in a feebly patronized game, | 


beat Chicago, 32 to 6. 
Sica 
Bluenose 
Last week’s races for the Dennis Cup, 


international racing trophy of North At- | 


lantic fishing schooners, may be the last. 
When the series was over, Bluenose, 
Canadian defender sailed by Capt. Angus 
Walters, had beaten Capt. Ben Pine’s 
Gertrude L. Thebaud in three races, one 
of which did not count because neither 
boat finished inside the six-hour limit for 
the race. 


Fishermen agreed that the spars of a | 


boat which could beat Bluenose were still 
ina tree, that the Thebaud was handi- 
capped mainly by her size. But since even 
the Thebaud is too big to be efficient for 
lresh fishing, fishermen saw little sense 
in building a bigger challenger, little use 
inthe Thebaud’s challenging again. 








Make winter give 
you these sunny 
outdoor days 


HOUSANDS of families, just like 
your own, find an easy escape from 
the months of cold and snow they 
once accepted as part of every year. 


Look at the pictures on 
this page. They show ex- 
actly what you will find 
all through the “winter” 
months in San Francisco’s 
sunny California! 

Imagine days of play in 
Golden Gate Park, on 
sunny fairways or motoring through 
the famous California countryside... 
into the Redwood forests or down 
along the storied Monterey Peninsula. 
Think of these days for yourself—and 
for your children. Year ’round out- 
door life pays lifelong dividends. 


Only 4° cooler 62° is San Francisco’s 
ini we round average 
daytime tempera- 


ture; 4° the summer and winter varia- 


Carmel Mission, on the Mon- 
terey Peninsula, is just one of 
the many famous places you 
may visit close to fascinating 
San Francisco. 


——— ee 
FORE SSS CRCEC SERS RRSREE SEER EERE eRe eReEeEeeee 


Here you will find perpetual 
springtime and opportunity 
for almost every outdoor 
sport —San Francisco's 1|OO0- 


acre Golden Gate Park, 


Here you may golf on 
picturesque courses every 
day in the year. Decem- 
ber 7 will see the start 
of the National Match- 
Play Open Champion- 
ship in San Francisco. 


tion. Here you will find all the freedom 
of outdoor living in December or Jan- 
uary that you expect of May and June. 
Just as there is no great heat in sum- 
mer, there is no winter cold or snow. 


~ San Francisco is no 

more than two or 
three days from most of America. Fine, 
fast trains bring you here quickly, 
without extra fare. All-year highways 
allow a swift, steady pace, minimizing 
stopovers en route. 

You will find living costs — costs of 
good living—in San Francisco and her 
suburbs moderate. Ask any of those 
who have been here. They will prob- 
ably tell you that you will actually 
spend less for living here than you 
would at home this winter. 

Plan now to come! 


Send the coupon below for full 
information, including the free illus- 
trated book “Your California Vacation 
and San Francisco.” It will help you 
plan either a winter or summer trip. 


Moderate cos 


AN FRANCISCO 


CENTER OF THE CALIFORNIA VACATIONLAND 


CTT 


CALIFORNIANS INC., Dept. 1511, 703 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Please send me the free illustrated Book; also Road Maps (! (or) rail and steamship Rates to San Francisco 


Name Ts. ER ot SORES vat Jk SP Rat es 


Address 
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A NEW 
STANDARD 
of Hotel Value 
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AERONAUTICS 





| Lighter-than-Air 


“As commonplace as a steamship cross- 
ing” was considered by many a fairly far- 
fetched prediction for dirigible travel in 
the near future. Yet last week, with so 
little fanfare that few in the U. S. were 
aware of it, the Graf Zeppelin visited Rio 
de Janeiro with passengers & mail on her 
fifth voyage from Friedrichshafen since 


| Aug. 28. At the same time in Akron, Ohio 


| an important milestone was passed in U. S. 
| dirigible development. On the strength of 


‘s 
AG 
Ona 


a radiogram from the Secretary of the 
Navy, Lieut. Thomas G. W. (“Tex”) 


| Settle, naval inspector of construction of 


the airship Akron at the Goodyear- 
Zeppelin dock, wrote his signature on 
documents that meant “preliminarily ac- 
cepted.” At that moment she became 


Navy property and the contract for con- | 
struction on her sister ZRS-5 became 


effective. 
Designer Karl Arnstein sat at a window 





| of the Akron’s control car, a proud smile | 
| on his moon face, his hands folded com- | 
placently across his stomach as the ship | 
floated up over her birthplace and turned | 


The overwhelming suc- 
cess of the modern Hotel | 
NewYorker is based upon 
a brand new principle. 


It is simply this:The hotel 


accommodations without | 


charging de luxe prices | 


will enjoy such popular- 
ity and good business 
that it can afford to give 
iis guests extra value in 


her nose to the east. 
dawn next day when the ship dropped her 
landing lines on the Lakehurst field but 
Dr. Hugo Eckener (whose beloved Graf 
Zeppelin is currently under command of 
Captain Ernst Lehmann) was on hand to 
see her and to chat with his old friends, 
famed Commander Charles Emery Rosen- 
dahl and Designer Arnstein (who also de- 


| signed the Graf Zeppelin). He watched 


with them while the ground crew 
“squeezed” the Akron into the dock along- 


: : | side the Los Angeles with only 15 ft. to 
which supplies de luxe | 


spare. Side by side, the Akron made the 
doughty old Los Angeles look nearly as 
small as the little J-ships used to look 
alongside the Los Angeles. 

The airplane hangar within the envelope 
is yet to be equipped. Five pursuit planes 
are to be installed. Armaments are to be 
emplaced. And the propellers are to be 
exchanged for new ones to step up the 
speed. For six months the Navy will have 
the ship technically “on approval.” 

Critics of the Navy’s lighter-than-air 
policy, notably the New York Sun, made 
much of the facts that the Akron is 20,000 
lb. overweight and that she can fly only 
79 m.p.h. instead of 84, as specified. Of 





everything. 


@ NEW YORKER BONBONETTES... 
send $2.15 for 1-lb package of these 
delicious new French candies. 


HOTEL 


34th Street at 8th Ave., New York 
Ralph Hitz,Managing Director 
Chicago Office:77W.Washington Street, State 5566 


the overweight, Navy & builders replied 
that they foresaw and announced it last 
summer (Time, July 20); that it was 
| caused by deliberate increase of strength 
| and safety factor, partly by changes in 


Navy specifications; that it amounts to | 


| only 3% of the total weight and will not 
materially affect the ship’s performance. 
The $25,000 penalty provided for that 
| overweight will not be collected by the 
Navy. As for speed, Designer Arnstein 


| and Commander Rosendahl declared there | > 


NEW YORKER 


was no doubt the fault would be remedied 


by the new propellers which will take a | 
| “bigger bite” of the air. But the builder | 


| may be penalized for the shortcoming. 


The day after the Akron went out into | 


| the world, workmen in the dock at Akron 
| began laying out jigs on the floor in the 


It was not yet | 











| form of great rings into which the main | 
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>FOR FUN 
TRY CUBA 


A peasing a_ cocktailed 
appetite...a fragrant cigar 
..and a promenade along 
the Prado. A morning dip 

in the surf and sun bath 
on the beach. An after- 
noon at the races, with a 
sip and a dance between 
events. Fun? It’s here in 
Havana ... Paris of the 
western world. And then 
there’s the romantic land 
south, east and west of 
Havana...moody hills, ra- 
diant valleys, deep-thrust 
harbors ... clean, gemlike 
cities...towns where the 

> rust of centuries still 
' clings to the mission bells 
...ox-plows...guavas and 
goat cheese ...caballeros 
with machetes hanging 
from their saddles...tobac- 

- co fields, fincas and sugar 
» colonias... mineral water 
' resorts ... palm groves, 
caves and mahogany 
© forests...all accessible by 
» the new Central Highway. 
Cuba offers you color, 
tang and variety in ex- 
perience...a foreign adven- 
ture...within a few hours 

| of your home town. And, 
F let us add, a vacation here 
' will fit comfortably into 
' your program of travel 

/ economy. 


Send for inter- 
esting pamphlet 
“Cuba”, Cuban 
National Tourist 
Commission, Ha- 
vana, Cuba, or 
Room 3807, 10 
East 40th St. 
New York City. 


Photo Amer. Photo Studios 


Cu Ds 


Year-Round Playground ofthe Americas 
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frames of the new ship, ZRS-5, are to be | 


assembled. So confident was the Good- 


year-Zeppelin Corp. of the Akron’s accept- | 


ance that as early as mid-summer Presi- 


dent Paul Weeks Litchfield gave orders | 


for the duralumin sheets for the new ship, 
and on July 1 fabrication of segments was 
begun. By last week much of the material 
had been fabricated and delivered to the 
dock. With main problems of design al- 
ready behind them, and with the benefit 
of Akron experience, the builders expect 
to complete the ZRS-5 early in 1933. 

The ZRS-5 which will be nearly identi- 
cal to the Akron, is to cost $2,450,000, 
of which $1,100,000 has been appropri- 
ated by Congress. (The Akron cost $5,- 
375,000). 


Meanwhile builders of heavier-than-air | 
craft were devoutly thankful that the Gov- | 
ernment was not stinting on new planes & | 


engines. Some recent Navy contracts: 


Chance Vought Corp. for 15 observa- | 


tion planes, $280,650.* 

Glenn L. Martin Co. for 16 bombers 
of the new type which will deliver a 
1,000-lb. bomb from a vertical dive, 
$534,662. 


Berliner-Joyce Aircraft Corp. for 18 | 


of the new two-place observation plane, 


convertible seaplane & landplane, $463,- | 


700. 

Some big Army contracts: 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. for 100 
Hornet-B engines, $612,854. 

Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co., Inc. 
for 13 attack planes, $427,615. 

Detroit Aircraft Corp. for 10 low-wing 
Lockheeds to be used as pursuit or attack 
planes, $338,332. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc. for 28 ob- 
servation planes and seven bombers, 
$718,875. This company, operating mainly 
on Government contracts, reported an 
estimated profit of $548,000 for the first 
nine months of 1931. 
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Again, Doolittle 

Up into the early morning darkness over 
Ottawa’s Rockcliffe Airdrome one day last 
week shot “Jimmy” Doolittle’s Laird racer 
the one in which he crossed the U. S. in 
it hr. 16 min. 10 sec. last month (Time, 
Sept. 14). In the cockpit Major Doolittle 
had a copy of that morning’s Ottawa 
Citizen. That afternoon he handed the 
paper to a newsman on Mexico City’s 
Valbuena Airfield, 12 hr. 36 min. after 
leaving Ottawa. He gave himself up to a 
reception committee, spurned proffered tea 
and asked for three fingers of brandy, de- 
clared he was not very tired but “pretty 
well gassed” by carbon monoxide. 

Publicity-wise Major Doolittle had 
made his first stop at Washington so the 
light could be the first to link all three 
North American capitals in a single day. 


That visit cost him 4o min. flying time | 


while he hunted in vain for fog-bound Boll- 
ing Field, finally put down on Washington- 
Hoover Airport. He stopped for fuel 


twice again, at Birmingham and Corpus 


Christi, Tex. The whole day’s 2,500-mi. 
flight he described as “uninteresting” save 
for the thrill of landing his high speed | 


plane in the rarefied atmosphere of Mexico 
City. 


*All prices cover spare parts. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 
is doing for the business man 


American Airways maintains definite standards of operation 
throughout its nationwide system. It offers the business 
traveller values beyond mere point-to-point transportation, 
These include: 


Dependability. Through constant inspection and overhaul 
of its mechanical equipment, plus rigid and vigilant super- 
vision of its trained personnel, American Airways provides a 
swift, dependable means of transportation. 


Economy. American Airways has the resources and experi- 
ence to provide the proper type of equipment for use in varied 
travel territories—and to operate this equipment at established 
rates which add to that economy of time which air trans- 
portation affords. 


Convenience. American Airways provides a service that is 
easily obtained and quickly used, Its ticket agencies (hotels, 
travel agents and telegraph companies) are completely 
equipped to give all information wanted without delay, and 
to give it courteously—by phone if desired. 


For literature on our travel planning service, and reservations, call 
or write any American Airways office. Reservations also at leading 
hotels, travel agencies, or Postal Telegraph offices. 


AMERICAN AIRWAYS 7. 


COAST TO COAST—CANADA TO THE GULF 
Connecting 58 American Cities with Air Mail and Air Passenger Service, 
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Lee & Jake—and Herman 


Along Broadway actors gleefully 
slapped their spats with their canes; in 
Tony’s dramatic critics grinned over their 
Old Fashioneds. Last week Shubert Thea- 
tre Corp., largest theatrical organization in 
the world, went into bankruptcy. For a 
great many reasons, not all of them legiti- 
mate, there are a great many people in 
New York who do not like the Shuberts. 

Sam, Lee and Jacob J. (“Jake”) 
Shubert were born in Syracuse, N. Y. 
In 1900 they came to New York and 
bucked the powerful Klaw & Erlanger 
theatrical trust by renting the Herald 
Square Theatre and persuading resonant 
Richard Mansfield to act in it. Five years 
later Sam Shubert was killed in a Penn- 
sylvania Railroad wreck. Lee and Jake 
(who hates to be called Jake in print) 
carried on the business and prospered 
mightily. They bought theatres, built 
theatres (with the assistance of innumer- 
able unofficial partners). They made New 
York’s most imposing music hall out of 
an old riding ring on Broadway and re- 
named it the Winter Garden. In the 
Winter Garden, which featured an illumi- 
nated runway, Al Jolson, Willie & Eugene 
Howard, Marilyn Miller made their first 
successes. 

Rightly or wrongly they acquired the 








Lee SHUBERT 


Acme-P. & A. 





. received himself. 


reputation of working their casts harder, 
paying their chorus girls less, driving the 
sharpest bargains on Broadway. 

In 1927 Lee & Jake owned, leased or 


Cnieg the sports of 


EUROPE an/ AFRICA 
in AMERICA 
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operated 43 first class theatres in New 
York, 55 in other U. S. cities, six in 
London. Came the Depression and the re- 
volt of the Broadway angels. The Shu- 
berts sold their British theatres; most of 
the others remained dark. Wall Street at- 
tempted to take over—with the predictable 
result that last week the bankruptcy be- 
came official. A loss of about $3,000,000 
was disclosed. So Lee Shubert, who always 
keeps a large red apple on his desk; insists 
that barbers shave him with glycerine in- 
stead of lather, was put back in charge of 
his own company, this time as a receiver. 
The other receiver is sada Trust Co. 


Broadway hed another important the- 
atrical bankruptcy last week. Albert Her- 
man (“Sweetheart”) Woods failed for 
about a million and a half. Producer 
Woods—his real name is Albert Herman, 
the “Woods” was an afterthought — 
achieved fame through a series of farces 
by Avery Hopwood (Fair & Warmer, Up 
In Mabel’s Room, Getting Gertie’s Garter) 
that caused the reformers of a decade ago 
to cry shrilly for the police. But Al Woods 
has innumerable friends. Notably sloppy 
in his dress, generally ill-shaven, he calls 
everybody, male or female, “Sweetheart” 
with the exception of his friend George 
Bernard Shaw whom he addresses as 
“Buddy.” 
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Greece in New England 
(See front cover) 

Solely to amuse themselves, a group of 
friends at Provincetown, Mass., 16 sum- 
mers ago, went over to Hutchins Hap- 
good’s verandah and put on a couple of 
plays. Susan Glaspell was there; so were 
George Cram (“Jig”) Cook, rebel John 
Reed, Mary Heaton Vorse. Robert Ed- 
mond Jones, a young man of talent and 
resource, fashioned scenery out of porch 
furniture, odds-&-ends. The Almighty 
supplied the backdrop, a tumbling ocean. 
Next year the play-acting fad persisted. 
Mary Vorse turned over a shack on her 
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It TAKES 
mobile . . 
to use if: 


wharf to the enterprise and someone away wit! 

on the route of the deluxe named Eugene Gladstone O'Neill, a lank, ture. Yo 
bushy-headed fellow with no money but winter, 

“a trunkful of plays,” contributed to the The su 

GOLDEN STATE second bill a one-acter called Bound East through e 

For Cardiff. Sick with stage fright, “Gene” with Ever 

LIMITED O’Neill spoke a few lines as the mate. shift mi: 

} Lending a particularly happy atmospheric some othe 


CALIFORNIA 


effect, under the feet of an audience of 
30 lapped the restless sea. 


scientifica 
bile-engin 


a : ae At four p.m. one afternoon last week, the disad\ 

airo, Seville t : 
SL, kestkouess, Whnktallacs, Spe Weeks aud chs a crowd of people who were not quite }  Everead 
old time West —in the America of romance and sure how to dress for the occasion bustled your engi 
color. Outdoor life in the land of the palm and into the neo-Andalusian splendor of Man- | flows free 
oleander, orange grove and cactus giant. Luxu- hattan’s Guild Theatre. They, too, were | less tende 
rious hotels. going to see an O’Neill play—an impor- not decor 
AN UNUSUAL SERVICE tant one backed by the resources of the J tures, anc 
TO THIS UNUSUAL LAND world’s most ambitious experimental the- Pall ae 
The Rock Island-Southern Pacific is the direct low altitude atre, performed by great Actresses Alice sive finis 
through-service route to Agua Caliente, San Diego-Corona- Brady and Alla Nazimova, the work of a no disag: 
do, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara. Minimum daylight hours mature genius of 43. iAamntal 


en route—only two days Chicago-California. row | through 
service Chicago to El Paso-Juarez, Tucson, Chandler, Indio, 
Palm aprines 10 hours quicker Chicago-Phoenix than daily 
through service via any other route. 
Stopover at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
For further information write 


L. M. Allen, Vice Pres. and Pass’r Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Linee 


The Play, Mourning Becomes Electra, 
had been in the mind of many a theatre- 
goer for over a year. Rumor about it had 
been rife. It would be three independent 
pieces. It would take three days to see it. 


Last ye: 


EV. 


Each unit would run a week and it would 
take three weeks to see it. Not until ten 
days before production was the matter 
definitely cleared: the trilogy would run 
continuously with an hour’s intermission 


y Rock ( 
Island 


759 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ill. 1159 


ROCK ISLAND 
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DON’T GAMBLE 


Ir takes cold cash to fix a frozen auto- 
mobile ... and that’s what you may have 
to use if you risk an anti-freeze that boils 
away with every sharp rise in tempera- 
ture. You can’t outguess or outgamble 
winter, 

The sure way to safeguard your car 
through every change of winter-weather is 
with Eveready Prestone. This is no make- 
shift mixture, originally intended for 
some other purpose; it is the first product 
scientifically developed to keep automo- 
bileeengines from freezing—with none of 
the disadvantages of makeshifts. 

Eveready Prestone will not overheat 
your engine, and it will not boil off. It 
flows freely in the coldest weather, It has 
less tendency to leak than water. It will 
not decompose at high engine-tempera- 
tures, and gum up your cooling-system. 
It will not stain or eat away the expen- 
tive finish of your automobile. It has 
no disagreeable odor, and it is 
inflammable. 


Last year a million and a half motorists 


non- 


EVEREADY 


WITH WEATHER --:-- 


TIME 


used it for complete, all-winter protec- 
tion. It is accepted by leading car manu- 
facturers and automotive engineers. Fa- 
mous explorers depend on it in their 
polar explorations. This year Eveready 
Prestone is better even than ever. New 
substances have been added which form a 
film of protection over the rough metals 
of your radiator. These retard rust, and 
keep the whole cooling-system unclogged 
and free-flowing. 

The first cost of Eveready Prestone is 
the last. There is no expense of having to 


test and replenish your mixture every few’ 


days. No large repair bill for a frozen 
engine. Eveready Prestone is concen- 
trated, and only a relatively small amount 
is needed. Don’t go by cost per gallon; 
figure cost per season, and see how 
much you'll save! 

Beat cold weather 
to the punch. Have 
your cooling-system 
cleaned today, your 


connections tight. 


EVERFAp 
PRESTONE 


USE EVEREADY 


PRESTONE 


ened. Then put in the proper amount of 
Eveready Prestone. That’s all! You've 
taken the gamble out of winter driving! 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Unit of yr 
Union Carbide HL x ® | 


and Carbon 
Corporation 


POINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY 


. Gives complete protection. 
2. Does not boil off. 
3. Positively will not 
system. 
Will not heat-up a motor. 
5. Circulates freely at the lowest operating 
temperatures. 
». Will not affect paint, varnish or lacquer 
finishes. 
. Non-inflammable and odorless. 
. Prevents formation of rust in cooling- 
system. 
9. Economical 


damage _ cooling- 


one filling lasts all winter. 


PRESTONE 


NOTE: 


When you drain your cooling-system of Eveready Prestone in the 


spring, put in Eveready RUSTONE, for all-summer protection against rust, 
clogging and overheating. Then your car will always be free of rust. 
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POLAND WATER 


have warranted 
its mention in 
the works of 
foremost 
authorities. 


For booklet about 
Poland Water address 


POLAND SPRING COMPANY 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


Claude H. Bennett, General Manager 
RATES AS LOW AS $4.00 PER DAY 


| for dinner, would last five hours. One wag 
| remarked, “We won't go home until 
| Mourning Becomes Electra.” Admission: 
$2-$6. 

When coats were stowed under seats, 
house lights extinguished, the audience 
was shown the exterior of a large New 
England home, a portico of deathly pale- 
ness only partially masking the building’s 
sepulchral grey face. Here dwell the Man- 
/nons. With swift, sure strokes a long 
story is told. 

The Mannons are a strange lot, proud, 
rich, a family 200 years old. They hate 
well, too. Ezra, general and judge, and 
his son Orin are expected home from the 
Civil War. One who wants Ezra back is 
his stark daughter Lavinia (Miss Brady). 
One who does not want him back, hates 
him, wishes him in his grave is his wife 
Christine (Miss Nazimova). Beautiful, 
full-blown, she has fallen in love with a 
seaman, Brant. It does not take long to 
find out that Brant is a Mannon, too. His 
father was Ezra’s uncle, who got a hired 
girl in trouble, had to marry her and leave 
town. Lavinia, who finds out about the 
affair, loathes her mother a little bit more, 
threatens to tell her father about it un- 
| less Christine dismisses Brant. Out of this 
| situation arises the first of Mourning Be- 
| comes Electra’s four deaths. Tired of 
| war, sick, wishing to patch it up with his 
| wife, Ezra returns. It is hard for him to 
| forget four years of carnage. ‘“That’s 

always been the Mannon’s way of think- 
| ing,” says he. “They went to the white 

meeting house on Sabbaths and meditated 
on death. Life was a dying. Being born 
was starting to die. Death was being born 
to live.” As the next grey dawn shadows 
his sleepless bed, Ezra Mannon is “born 
to live.” Christine poisons him. 

When Orin comes home a struggle be- 
tween the two Mannon women waxes 

| bitter. Orin is nota little attached to his 
mother, Oedipus-wise. He never liked his 
father. But when Lavinia makes him 
track down their mother’s rendezvous 
with Brant on his ship, Orin’s eyes open. 

He shoots his mother’s lover. His mother 

returns home, commits suicide. That ac- 

counts for Parts I and II, ““Homecoming” 
and “The Haunted.” 

“The Hunted,’ which winds up the 
play, finds Orin in sorry shape. He mourns 
his mother’s death, blames himself for it. 
Lavinia has taken him on one of the 
Mannon ships to China. The trip does 
only one of them good. Lavinia, having 
tarried on a Pacific isle long enough to 
have had a sentimental interlude with a 
native chief’s son, has grown as beautiful 
as her mother. Orin’s mind has become 
deranged. Peter Niles wants to marry 
Lavinia, his sister wants to marry Orin. 
But Orin threatens to air the family’s 
bloody linen if Lavinia leaves him. Seek- 
ing peace in a “bottomless hell,” he then 
proposes to his sister that they live to- 
gether as man-&-wife. His reaction to her 
disgust is to shoot himself. Her fiancé 
guesses, quite correctly, the worst. 

On the gloomy verandah, Lavinia, 
aware that “the damned don’t cry,” 
speaks her elegy to faithful Seth, the 
gardener: “I’m bound here—to the Man- 
non dead! Don’t be afraid. I’m not going 
the way mother and Orin went. That’s 

| escaping punishment... . I'll never wear 
| anything but mourning again. Life doesn’t 
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fit the Mannons. Only death becomes 
them!” 

Significance. Even before they went 
out to dinner, it was fairly obvious to 
first-afternooners that Playwright O’Neill 
had moved Greece to New England, 
Those who knew their Euripides were 
quick to detect a parallel between Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra and the classic trag- 
edy, recalled how Agamemnon, returning 
from the Trojan War, was killed by his 
wife (Clymnestra), how the long-lost son 
Orestes finally killed his mother’s lover and 
his mother at the instigation of Elektra. 

Significant is the O’Neill treatment of 
the theme: simple, straightforward. Spec- 
tators who came expecting asides, thea- 
trical tricks such as those employed in 
Strange Interlude were disappointed. 
Spectators who hoped to see an elaborate 
job of mental vivisection, such as Play- 
wright O’Neill displayed in Strange Inter- 
lude, were disappointed, too. Prime point 
of criticism of Mourning Becomes Electra 
is its bareness. Six hours is a long time 
to have to sit and watch a family ob- 
literate itself, motivated by unrelieved 
hatred and lust. 

Playwright O'Neill, an experimenter at 
heart, seldom uses exactly the same 
method twice. He is voracious. Life, and 
life as portrayed in the theatre, is a busi- 
ness that must be attacked on many 
fronts. The only thing that serious Mr. 
O’Neill can inevitably be counted on to 
avoid is a touch of humor. Like his fel- 
low-Hibernian Synge, he loves “all that is 
salt in the mouth, all that is rough to 
the hand, all that heightens the emotions 
by contest, all that stings into life the 
sense of tragedy.” 

The record of Playwright O’Neill easily 
establishes him as the nation’s greatest. 
The tom-tom which thudded through The 
Emperor Jones (1920) sounded a new 
pulse on the U. S. stage. With Beyond 
the Horizon (1919), Anna Christie (1921) 
and Strange Interlude (1929) he has 
thrice won the Pulitzer Prize. His pub- 
lished works number 28. If you would 
like a copy of Thirst & Other One-Ac 
Plays, his first printed volume, it will cost 
you $75. 

The most important epoch in Eugene 
O’Neill’s life is not his dismissal from 
Princeton in 1907 for hi-jinks, not the 
period in which he bummed about on 
ships, not even his long association with 
the Provincetown Players. It begins on 
Christmas Eve, 1912, when drink and 
irregular habits sent him into the Gaylord 
Farm (Wallingford, Conn.) sanitarium, a 
tuberculous patient. His biographers note 
that he went in a boy and came out a 
man. At least, that was where he started 
writing seriously. Up to that time his 
sorely-tried father, Actor James O'Neill, 
thought his son was just “crazy.” Eu- 
gene O’Neill had been a beachcomber at 
Buenos Aires, a seaman, a reporter on 
the New London Telegraph, had trouped 
with the parental Monte Cristo road com- 
pany. 

Mourning Becomes Electra was largely 
written last year at his house near Tours, 
France. Returned to the U. S. this sum- 
mer for rehearsals, seven weeks of them, 
he said he would never live abroad again. 
He has three children: Eugene Jr., who 
won a Latin prize at Yale last year 
(Time, June 8) of which his father is 
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As the Roadster excels the Tandem Bicycle 


Preformed Wire ope excels old-fashioned ordinary wire rope” 


Put Wire Rope 


on a service-per-dollar basis 


. and realize what it would mean in dollars 
and cents if you get 30% to 300% increased 
service from wire rope. 


¢Think how a similar saving would reduce 
your operating expense! Even 30% longer 
life is a sizeable saving when translated into 
dollars. 300% and even greater increased 
services with Tru-Lay are common. 


¢That is why many large users of wire rope 
are standardizing on Tru-Lay . . . because they 
find by actual test and trial that Tru-Lay de- 
livers from 30% to 300% increased service 
depending upon the character of the service 
and type of equipment. 


¢That is why a growing number of manufac- 
turers of cable-operated machinery include 
Tru-Lay Preformed Wire Rope in their speci- 
fications. They find that their equipment oper- 


ates with greater economy and satisfaction 
when equipped with Tru-La,. 
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Comparing Tru-Lay Pre- 

formed Wire Rope with 

old-fashioned ordinary 

wire rope is like comparing the 

efficiency of the modern roadster 

with the old-time tandem bi- 

cycle. Put wire rope on an up-to- 

date cost-per-dollar basis. Tru-Lay 

will save you money. @ Let us send you, or 
the man in your organization responsible for 
wire rope, a copy of “Why Preformed Wire 
Rope.” Write for it on your business letterhead. 


AMERICAN CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
New York Central Bldg., 230 Park Ave. 
New York City 


An Associate Company of the American Chain Co. 
Incorporated 





HERE'S HOW 


Tek fits behind 
your frent teeth 


How precisely Tek fits even the sharp 
curve behind your front teeth! Its 
Better Bristles trained against the 
danger spots where stain and tartar 


form. 


as old-fashioned brushes do. But each | 


well-placed, springy tuft does effi- 


cient work at every stroke—cleaning 


teeth and vitalizing gums. See and | 


feel Tek’s Better Shape and Better 
Bristles—its double value at no extra 
cost. Sterilized, Cellophane-sealed 


and guaranteed, Tek is a product of 


Gohmon 


WOW 


NEW BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY 


the modern 


TOOTH BRUSH 


Tek carries no leisure bristles | 
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very proud, Ona and Shane. He is also 
attached to a Dalmatian named Blemie. 

Eugene Gladstone O’Neill can afford to 
relax his stern face occasionally and smile 
on life. Equipped with proven genius, he 
is comparatively a young man. Money 
rolls in from Strange Interlude, still on 
the road. The kudos he has received may 
be only a sample of what is to come. 
Above all a living writer, he looks stead- 
fastly to the future, scorns any present 
estimate of his work, explains: “It seems 
to me that there is too damned much of 
that sort of thing being done in America.” 


—— « ——__ 


Other Plays in Manhattan 


Wonder Boy is a savage, undisciplined, 
hilarious comedy of the cinemindustry, 
presented in the breathless manner for 
which producer Jed Harris (Broadway, 
The Front Page) is famed. Peter Hinkle 
(William Challee), a youth without a 
brain in his head, wants to become a 
dentist, gets a part in a film to pay his 
way to New York. President Phil Mash- 
kin (Gregory Ratoff) of the Paragon 
Pictures Corp., seeking a way to get rid 
of Star Mabel Fenton (Hazel Dawn), 
hits upon the idea of making Peter Hinkle 


a star. On his way to New York Peter is | 
pounced upon, rushed into new clothes, | 
given a new name (“Buddy” for democ- | 
racy, “Windsor” for aristocracy), and a | 
A kind-hearted | 


long, lucrative contract. 
press-agent (Jeanne Greene) gets him 
through his first personal appearance, but 
his picture is a flop. After a great deal 
of to-do casting sinister reflections upon 


| the ways of cinemagnates & their hench- 
| men Peter Hinkle goes back to his study 
| of oral surgery and the Paragon people 


find two new stars to glorify. 

Though it is the fourth play to bom- 
bard the cinema, Wonder Boy manages 
to do it with new weapons. The story 
of the would-be dentist cajoled into brief 
stardom is Hollywood legend. So is Phil 
Mashkin’s remark: “In two words, im- 
possible.” Well acted, cleverly directed, 
Wonder Boy is a live & funny play. 

The Sex Fable loses its exhilaration 
long before the conclusion of Act II when 
(Ronald Squire), the maitre 
d’hotel and god of Playwright Edouard 


| Bourdet’s machine, explains that he is 
| going to walk home, not for the exercise 


but for a breath of fresh air. By that 
time the over-long tale of a canny matri- 
palled. Mme Leroy-Gomez 
(Helen Haye) raises her two elegant sons 
to prey on women, undergoes many a 


humorous travail keeping their shoulders | 


to the wheel. One, married to a rich 


Argentine, almost loses his wife because | 
| of an infatuation for a penniless Slav. | 
The other, orchidaceous young Derek Wil- | 
liams (Journey’s End) finally agrees to | 


wed a lusty, rich young U. S. divorcee, 
with the private reservation that he will 


leave her after three years, use his savings | 


to marry a modiste. 


Lumbering through one act of The Sex | 
Patrick Campbell, | 
whose appearance on the first night was | 


Fable is old Mrs. 
the occasion for a Chatauquan ovation. 
Her part, a minor one, is that of an old 
dowager whose bed is still uppermost in 
her mind, as it is indeed in the minds of 

| all The Sex Fable’s characters. 
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Keep Vapex handy at the office 


BREATHE 
Your Cot 
AWAY 


Tue simplest and most pleasant way of 
relieving colds these days is to use Vapex 
—the delightful inhalant. 

Discovered during a war-time epidemic 
of influenza in a famous laboratory in Eng- 
land, Vapex has proved over and over 
again its efhcacy in relieving colds. 

Just sprinkle some on your handkerchief 
or pillow — breathe the vapor. Your head 
clears, your nose opens up, distress vanishes. 

The $1 bottle contains 100 applications. 
Many hours’ relief for 1c. Be sure to ask 
your druggist for V-A-P-E-X. E. Foucrra 
& Co., Inc., New York. 


A few drops on your handkerchief 


VAPEX 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
Breathe your cold away 
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ART 


Daniel’s Client 








Enjoying the brisk October sunshine, a | 
middle-aged man strolled along Manhat- | 
tan’s art-dealers row, East 57th Street, last | 


week. Before the E. & A. Silberman Gal- 


leries he paused, startled. In the window | 
was a large and ancient painting of | 


Susanna. ‘And Susanna was naked. The 
middle-aged man entered. 


“Is that picture in the window very 
valuable?” he asked. 


“Oh yes,” smiled a clerk. “It is by Tin- 
toretto you know.* Until a few weeks ago 
it belonged to the estate of the late Grand 
Duchess Marie of Russia.t Professor 
Frank Jewett Mather is trying to buy it 
for Princeton University, and we value it 
at between $35,000 and $50,000.” 


“Well, then,” said the middle-aged man, 
“you wouldn’t want the police to take it 
away, would you?” 

Partner Abraham Silberman came for- 
ward to learn the cause of the discussion. 
The middle-aged man produced his card. 
He was that spear of righteousness JOHN 
SAXTON SUMNER of the New York 
Society for the Suppression of Vice. Said 
Partner Silberman: If Mr. Sumner would 
bring his wife to the gallery and if she 
found the picture objectionable they would 
remove it and apologize publicly. Other- 
wise Susanna would remain in the window. 


Mr. Sumner refused the offer, turned on 
his heel. 


Like almost every other artist of the 
Renaissance, Tintoretto painted the legend 
of the “exceeding delicate” Susanna, wife 
of Joakim, who was spied on by two 
amorous elders while taking an oil bath 
with “washing balls” in an orchard. The 
repulsed elders accused her of adultery. 
Attorney for the defense was the young 
prophet Daniel who proved perjury by 
examining the witnesses separately. Puri- 
tans who object to the depiction of Su- 
sanna in art cannot read about her in their 
Bibles. Omitted from the King James 
version, the story may be found in the 
Douay version (for Roman Catholics), 
Daniel XIII. 

Episcopalian Sumner’s objection to the 
heroine of Daniel XIII was reported in the 
papers. Next day so many casual art 
lovers came to admire the work of Tin- 
toretto that police were assigned to keep 
the crowds moving. Proud of the picture, 
the Silberman Galleries’ doorman, a | 
Eugene Herr, was conscience stricken to 
realize that the show window was not so 
clean as it ought to be. He got his bucket. 
Late comers expecting to see Susanna in 
the nude saw instead Mr. Herr in his over- 
ills. They raged. 


Mr. Herr made a brief speech on behalf 
_ } 

*Jacopo Robusti (1518-94) was known as 
Tintoretto because his father was a Venetian 
dyer. An admirer, never a friend, of the great 
Titian, he painted innumerable murky power- 
ful portraits of the Doges and Senators of 
Venice, great intricate murals. In an age when 
all artists were commercial artists he was one 
of the first to adopt an advertising slogan. 
Outside his studio was an inscription: 

“The drawing of Michelangelo and the color 
of Titian.” 

TtNot to be confused with her niece, author 








of The Education of a Princess. 
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SLEEP TONIGHT 


This Instant, Drugless Way 


Feel Like a New Person Tomorrow 


Now—an instant way 
to get 8 hours sound 
sleep at night entirely 
without drugs. Brings 
clear-eyed mornings 


and energetic days 





a ged as can say “‘good-bye”’ to sleepless 

nights—banish heavy-eyed mornings! 
For a way has been found to induce instant 
sleep—entirely without drugs. A way that 
brings sleep so naturally that 20,000 physi- 
cians endorse it. 


It is not a medicine in any sense of the word. 
It is as free of drugs as the bread you eat or 
the milk you drink! 


The sleep it brings is natural—far different 
from artificial sleep and the lethargy follow- 
ing the use of sleep-producing drugs. 


It is a delicious food-drink you take at night 
a few minutes before you go to bed. You 
fall asleep almost as soon as your head 
touches the pillow. And sleep 8 hours as 
soundly as a child. 


In the morning you awake completely re- 
freshed, in body and mind. Your whole 
being is re-charged with new vitality. 


It Does These 3 Things 


The name of this remarkable product is 
Ovaltine—discovered in Switzerland by a 
scientist of international fame. During the 
World War it was made a standard ration 
for invalid, nerve-shattered soldiers. It does 
three things no other food-combination in 
the world will do. 


First, it induces sound, restful sleep by a 
natural process. 


Second, it rebuilds worn-out nerve and body 
cells. In addition to other valuable food ele- 
ments, Ovaltine contains in concentrated 
form a natural vital property called “‘leci- 
thin,”’ which is the important part of nerve 
and brain tissue. And these special food 
properties rebuild nerve, brain and body 
tissues as you sleep. 

Third, Ovaltine aids digestion. This is due 
to the fact that it contains a high proportion 


| OVALTINE 





of a food element known as diastase—an 
element which has the power to digest the 
starch content of other foods in your stom- 
ach. Thus lifting a great burden from your 
digestive organs. 

Also, by stimulating and aiding digestive 
processes, Ovaltine tends to draw blood 
away from the head. And helps reduce the 
congestion that is present in brain capillaries 
when a person lies awake at night thinking 
and worrying instead of sleeping. 

Thus, a state of mental calm is induced. 
And normal sleep follows quickly. 


Start Tonight 


So try Ovaltine tonight. See how quickly 
—how naturally and normally—you fall 
asleep. 

In the morning, you'll feel like a new per- 
son. Fresh—alert—clear-eyed. 

Your whole appearance will reflect the re- 
sult of the restful sleep you’ve had. And a 
few weeks’ use of Ovaltine will show an 
extremely gratifying health-result. A health- 
result manifested by steadier nerves— 
stronger digestion—and buoyant energy 
that increases day by day. 

’Phone your druggist or grocer for a tin of 
Ovaltine today. Mix 2 to 4 teaspoonfuls in 
a glass of warm milk and drink it just 
before you go to bed tonight. 


(Note) Thousands of nervous people, men and women, 
are using Ovaltine to restore vitality when fatigued. It 
is also widely recommended by physicians for nervous, 
underweight children, nursing mothers, convalescents 
and the aged. 


MAIL FOR 3-DAY SUPPLY 


(If unable to obtain locally) 








THE WANDER COMPANY, Dept. E-11 S 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

| T enclose 10c to cover cost of packing and mail- 

| ing. Send me your test package of Ovaltine. 


| Name........ 


sci Re ae ees 
(One package to a person) 846 


Dhe Swiss Food - Drink> 
























































































































































































































































































































































To be socially correct, studs, links and _cuff links 


must match, whether in Tuxedo Sets or Dress Sets 


Looking for a Gift 
for a Man? 


HETHER for a birthday...a 

prize ...atoken of recognition 
of some service...or for Christmas 
. ++ why not give Sim what every man 
needs and wants? 


A Set of Krementz Evening Jewelry 


The correctness of Kremeatz Dress 
and Tuxedo Sets is as undisputed as 
their quality. Yet matched setsin gift 
cases are only $7.50 to $35. 


A Self-Adjustable 
Krementz Wrist Watch Band 


14 Kt. rolled goid over sterling silver. 
Also in solid sterling. A wide variety 
of mannish styles. Also in dainty sizes 
for the feminine wrist. $5 to $50. 


Note how easily 
band slips over 
the hand—an 
how simply you 
can adjust it with- 
out danger of 
dropping your 
watch. 


Clasp cleverly 
hooks into a 
link of the bend, 
and itis on to stay 
—until you are 
ready to unhook 
it. 


Better stores everywhere sell Krementz Jewelry. 
Write for name of nearest store, and free book- 


et containing CORRECT DRESS CHART. 


KREMENTZ & CO., NEWARK, NEW JERSEY | 


Makers of Fine Jewelry since 1866 
New York Office, 286 Fifth Ave. LAckawanna 4-3123 


KREMENTZ 


JEWELRY FOR MEN 
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of the galleries, promised that as soon as 
he had finished swabbing, Susanna woul 
return. She did. 


What Sculptors Want 

Following its policy of writing a daily 
human interest story, the New York 
W orld-Telegram has lately turned to the 
lives and opinions of well known artists’ 
models. For sculpture it presented Miss 
Leone Osborne, a broad beamed young 
woman with a great deal of brown hair, 
proud of her profession and only too will- 
ing to be quoted. 

“I’m all over the State Capitol of 
Nebraska,” said Miss Osborne, “I’m a lot 
of mosaics. I’m Corn and Aviation and a 
lot of other things that were hard to pose.” 

Her early life is a little obscure. Her 
father had the curious position of travel- 
ling salesman for the American Banknote 
Co., and her early childhood was spent in 
Paris near the outer fortifications. 

“Those soldiers,” said Miss Osborne 
with a laugh. “Believe me by the time I 











N.Y. World-Telegram 
LEONE OSBORNE 


verybody knows I have a perfect 
torso.” 


was twelve I knew too much for a grand- 
mother. .. . 

“Everybody knows I have a perfect 
torso. . . . Painters now, they’re more on 
inspiration, but sculptors are solid. They 
know what they want, and a girl that can’t 
give them the flesh is no good to 
them. . . 

“Mahonri Young the sculptor said I 
was built practically the equivalent of 
Jack Dempsey. That is, if Dempsey was 
a woman, you understand. I was born in 
the same part of Colorado. . . . I have 
lots of friends out in Thermopolyae, Wyo., 
but I have to tell them I’m.a trained nurse 
because they never heard of art. They’d 
think I was working in a peep show. 

“There isn’t any romance in the studios 
any more. All the good sculptors are mar- 
ried and their wives are always wandering 
into the studio looking for things. Anyway 
sculptors are very businesslike. They are 
so used to nudes. I suppose you would 
have to wear a fur coat to excite them. It 
gives you a feeling like you was made of 
clay.” 
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Mouillot 


A group of critics emerging from Man- 
hattan’s decorous Brummer Gallery last 
week with the name Marcel Mouillot 
scribbled on the backs of envelopes, 
wagered that that name would line up 
with Depression and the New Hats as a 
subject of smart dinner table conversation 
before the year is out. 

Galleryman Joseph Brummer is only 
obliquely a promoter of modern art. His 
business is purveying, to the ‘very rich, 
old masters, antique statuary, tapestries 
and furniture. But hoarse-voiced M. 
Brummer is also a sculptor. He was once 
a pupil of the late great Auguste Rodin. 
He knew Henry Rousseau, he lent money 
to hollow-eyed Modigliani. At the top of 
his furniture shop is a chaste, grey-hung 
room where each year he holds four or 
five carefully chosen exhibitions of mod- 
ern painters little known to the U. §. 
public. 


Success of his last season was precise, 
witty Pierre Roy, at that time almost un- 
known in the U. S., now generally recog- 
nized as one of the most important French 
painters (Time, Dec. 1). For the past 
year M. Brummer has been looking for 
another to launch. 

He found him last May in the Gallery 
Zak in Paris—a long, lean, morose French- 
man by the name of Mouillot. 

Marcel Mouillot was born in Paris in 
1889 of petit bourgeois parents. Never 
having lived near the sea his great ambi- 
tion was to be a sea captain. He fought 
through the War, emerged in 1918 seri- 
ously gassed. A Mlle Berthe Weill who 
ran a little gallery on the Rue Lafitte 
took him up. He had a little success, but 
made no money. Last year he had a 
chance to do the thing he had always 
dreamed of. He shipped on a freighter 
out of Marseilles for a cruise in the Indian 
Ocean. Four days out the ship was 
wrecked on a reef off Alexandria. 


Marcel Mouillot spent a month painting 
the desert, the Egyptian villages. Then 
he shipped East again. In a hurricane in 
the Indian Ocean he was nearly swept 
overboard, had one foot seriously injured. 
He spent weeks on the little known island 
of Reunion in the South Indian Ocean 
and explored the islands off Madagascar 
in a pirogue. Last May he was back in 
Paris and held his first important one-man 
show. Critics, especiully M. Brummer, 
enthused. 


As a painter Marcel Mouillot’s color is 
almost as brilliant, his draughtsmanship 
almost as good as the meticulous Pierre 
Roy, but his subjects are different—not 
bits of ribbon, seashells or birds’ eggs. He 
paints ships, omitting rigging and port- 
holes, paring the hulls down to essential 
forms. He does landscapes of jagged 
tropical mountain ranges, coral-robed 
natives under tattered banana fronds, and 
the steel grey lattice work of cranes 
against a smoky sky. One of his most 
effective canvases, Trois Mats le Jeanne 
d’Arc, shows the trim white hull of the 
Joan of Arc moored at quayside, her three 
bare poles and spars standing out against 
lowering storm clouds. For these and 
other canvases modest Artist Mouillot ex- 
pects no fancy prices. They may be had 
for from $100 to $300. 
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Behind your daily newspaper — the pulp and 
paper mill — and the NORTON PULPSTONE 


NEWSPRINT «» «» 


From the great forests — a never ending stream. Logs for the pulp mill, the 
grinders — pulp for the paper making machines — newsprint for the printing press, 
newspapers for readers everywhere, every day — millions of them. 


This great industry, too, looked to modern manufactured abrasives, modern 


grinding —the NORTON PULPSTONE to convert logs into pulp. 


Grinding, Norton Abrasive and Abrasive Products have become vital to the 
world’s great industries. Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 


Grinding Wheels . . . »« Abrasives for Polishing 

...+ Abrasive Aggregate .... Floor and Stair Tile.... 
Grinding and Lapping Machines .... Refractories EE 
....+ Porous Plates .... Pulpstones .... No. 9 





Old-style glasses 
(above) have 
the “low tem- 
ple,” restrictin 

vision and bid- 
ing the eyes. 
New, modern 
Ful-Vue (at 
right) has the 
high temple, 
freeing vision 
and revealin 

the eyes. Ful- 
Vue offers new 
style and com- 


fort. 


TIME 


WEAR GLASSES 
and still look 
YOUNG and SMART! 


With modern, high-temple FUL-VUE... 
you see better and look better to others 


OW MUCH more becoming than 
old-style glasses! Ful-Vue reveals 
your eyes at the side. The large photo- 
graph shows you what we mean. Notice 
the high temples, or “bows.” See! They 
form a pleasing streamline to the ears in- 
stead of an uphill line that partly covers 
the eyes and restricts sideway vision. 
The difference that the camera sees in 
these photographs, your friends will see. 
From the front, Ful-Vue is just as 
smart. The shape of the lenses is a flat- 
tened oval—like the natural contour of 
brows and eyes. Ful-Vue does not hide 
the brows. And the comfortable Ful-Vue 
bridge does not touch the nose—cannot 
leave a mark—yet does not slip down. 


Ask the man who fits your glasses to 
help you select your model cf new, 
smart, modern, comfortable Ful-Vue. 


Send for beautiful new booklet, free 


Mail the coupon and receive, without obliga- 
tion, ““What’s New in Glasses?” It gives you, 
with many pictures, the whole story of Ful- 
Vue and what it means to you in vision, looks 
and comfort. It also tells you about Tillyer 
Lenses, the “wide angle”’ lenses, accurate to 
the very edge. Mail the coupon now. 


FUL-VUE 


FRAMES FOR YOUR GLASSES 


AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


Have Your Eyes Examined Every Year 


American Oprticat Company, Dept. T6, Southbridge, Massachusetts. 


Without obligation, please send free booklet on Ful-Vue to 


Name 
Address___ 


City_ 





State 


The name of the man who fits my glasses is 





© 1931. A. 0. CO. 
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| EDUCATION 


Sex in Bronxville 


Youth, receptive to novel ideas, would 
be spared many of the embarrassments 
| and discomforts of adolescence if it were 
| given early education in sex. This few 
| people deny. Yet, in practice, sex educa- 
tion is usually delayed until a time when 
The Facts of Life occasion acute nervous- 
| ness, ribaldry or disgust. In spite of the 
fact that this is well-known, the move- 
ment for public sex education has gone 
slowly, necessarily from the higher 
branches downwards. Last week there 
came evidence of its present situation. 
Willard Walcott Beatty, superintendent of 
schools in Bronxville, N. Y., wrote for the 
New York Times an account of the 
seventh-grade course which has been given 
in his schools for the last five years. 
Called “Eiementary Biology,” it is given 
to segregated groups of boys and girls, 
11 & 13 years old, during an 18 to 36- 
week period. So that the segregation may 
| not engender suspicion, the class alter- 
nates with physical education classes, 
where segregation occur; normally. Be- 
ginning with the simplest of biological 
forms, the course first takes up asexual 
(sperm-less, egg-less) forms. Then come 
plants & animals which contain both male 
& female apparatus; then males & females 
which reproduce by fertilization, internal 
or external. Lastly come the anatomical, 
| social and ethical features of Man’s sexual 
| organization, 


Parents are informed beforehand of the 
| nature of the course; children are urged 
to carry home the classroom discussions. 
Parents and teachers, reports Superin- 
| tendent Beatty, find Elementary Biology 
| useful; many believe" that it should be 
taught sooner, in the fifth or sixth grade. 
Pioneers in sex education were the late 
Dr. Prince Morrow, the late great Charles 
| William Eliot of Harvard University and 
members of the American Federation for 
Sex Hygiene who in 1914 helped found 
the American Social Hygiene Association. 
Director today of the Association’s Di- 
| vision of Educational Measures and Con- 
sultant is Dr. Max Joseph Exner, Aus- 
trian-born 60 years ago, Dr. Exner was at 
19 an expert gymnast, took a Y. M. C. A. 
course in physical education, became phys- 
ical education director at Carleton College 
| (Northfield, Minn.). Meanwhile he took 
college courses, studied medicine, took his 
M. D. degree in 1906. As director of sex 
education for the Y. M. C. A., he went 
to the border during the U. S.-Mexican 
strife in 1915, reported on Prostitution in 
Army camps. His reports worried people. 
proved him able, won him the post of di- 
rector of Social Hygiene education for the 
U. S. Army in the World War. He began 
working for the American Social Hygiene 
| Association in 1920. 

Colleges. In the Journal of Social Hy- 
| giene this month, Dr. Exner reports on 
The Status of Sex Education in the Col- 
leges, on the basis of replies from 111 
institutions of 300 questioned. In large in- 
stitutions, including most of the State uni- 
versities, social hygiene is given the least 
attention. In smaller colleges better 
courses are found. Types of instruction 
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bo SKF BEARINGS 
; | | On U.S.S. AKRON 


he 
en 


The World’s Greatest Single 
Tribute to Any Bearing 


en 


eS, a b When the U. S. S. Akron soars aloft, her eight great 
e- ’ 
cal 
ial 
ne 
ale 
les 
e" ‘ Throughout this new gigantic marvel of the air are 


Maybach motors turn on SSF Bearings... her con- 
trol mechanism operates on SUSF Bearings... her 
right angle propeller drives are equipped with S&F 
Bearings ... her rudder hinges, elevators, ailerons, 
mooring spindle, all move upon SSF Bearings. 


ial more than three thousand &°CF Bearings... the 
greatest single tribute ever paid to the design, the 

he : ‘ j quality, the dependability of any bearing. 
a ny . ; The same make of bearing was on the Spirit of St. 
rm Louis ... the Columbia ... the America ,,. the 
Ey Question Mark... the Graf Zeppelin... the same 
be . make of bearing has been on every ship of the air that 
de. / hi - has written aviation history across the skies... and 
ate Aes ; selected solely upon the basis of PERFORMANCE! 
les P 

ind SKF Industries, Inc., 40 E, 34th St., New York, N.Y. 
for 
ind 
on. 
Di- 
on- 
us- 
; at : 

A. BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
s- 
ege 
0k 
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H y- Each of the eight 12-cylinder Maybach motors on the new U. S. S. 
- Akron is equipped with 103 EAVS{F Anti-Friction Bearings. Even 
on the portable mooring mast has (9fefF Bearings in the spindle that 

Jol- lets the great ship swing with the wind. 
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Tue Mennen Company, 


F R E E : Newark, N. J. Dept. T-2 


Send along the 10-day trial size bottle of the 
new Mennen Skin Bracer! (Please PRINT your 
name and address below.) 


i Pe 


CAPTIVATES 
WOMEN 


\ 


THE SUBTLE ODOR 


in this new type 
after-shave lotion 


TRY IT! FREE! 


We know men and what they like! And 
now we have developed something abso- 
Jutely new—Mennen Skin Bracer—a new 
type lotion to use after shaving and bathing. 

Experts say Mennen Skin Bracer is the 
nearest 100% man’s odor ever known. It’s 
actually a two-tone odor: masculine—yet 
it fascinates and allures women. 

And Mennen Skin Bracer actually does 
something for your skin. It heals tiny 
nicks, cleanses, reduces large pores and 
leaves the skin toned and refreshed. Not 
for minutes only—for hours. 


Large bottle only 35c. Or send for FREE | 


10-day trial bottle. See coupon above! 


MENNEN SKIN BRACER 
2 


HOUR 
TINGLE 
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vary from a mere skirting of venereal dis- 
ease or some pointers on the care of chil- 
dren to a comprehensive study of marital 
relations. The oldtime lecture which, says 
Dr. Exner, was either a gruesome “‘smut- 
talk” during which many a student would 
faint, or “sentimental moralizing, exag- 
geration and pseudo-science . . . by itin- 
erant speakers of the evangelistic variety 
has happily gone out of fashion. 
Nevertheless, he concludes, though there 
has been conspicuous progress in the last 
20 years, the proportion of institutions 
giving an adequate sexual background for 
marital and social life is still small. 
Elementary Schools. A pioneer edu- 
cator in sex was Professor Harry Beal 
Torrey of the University of Oregon who 
in 1920 helped introduce biological in- 
struction in grade schools in The Dalles, 
Ashland and Newberg, Ore. Prime fea- 
tures, repeatedly demonstrated since then, 
were that young children found innocent 
fun in watching earthworms, frogs, spiders 
undergo life processes. Parents often be- 
came alarmed if they found their children 








DrrecTtoR EXNER 


Parents often become alarmed. 


observing animals whose activities resem- 
bled too closely those of man. Some 
mothers even thought it “unlady-like” for 
their small daughters to handle cater- 
pillars. Another observation: Small mop- 
pets were seriously, naively interested in 
the reproductions of plants and of ovipa- 
rous (egg-laying) animals; but when vi- 
viparous (birth-giving) forms appeared 
there were snickers and knowing looks 
from sophisticated youngsters. To cor- 
rect this, teachers worked patiently until 
the subject had lost glamor, until children 
were unconcerned by such words as anus, 
sperm, ovary, excretion, etc. 

First college to give credit for a teach- 
er’s course in sex education was the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Best teacher- 
training under State auspices is in Vir- 
ginia. In Alabama, Washington, in Min- 
neapolis, and in Winnetka, IIl., where Su- 
perintendent Beatty of Bronxville first 
experimented with sex-in-nature courses, 
the movement was advanced. The A. S. 
H. A. is chary of making extensive sur- 
veys: it must be. There still are many 
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parents throughout the land who, if they 
hear that Sex threatens their offspring, 
will rise in anger. 


Hogg to Texas 


Like Delaware with its du Ponts, North 
Carolina with its Dukes, California with 
its Stanfords, Alabama with its late Har- 
vey G. Woodward (Time, Jan. 5), Texas 
had a friend to education in the late Wil- 
liam Clifford Hogg, oilman who died in 
Baden-Baden a year ago (Time, Sept. 22, 
1930). Son of the late Governor James 
Stephen Hogg, brother of Michael and 
Ima Hogg,* he made a fortune in oil, 
willed a large part of it to schools and 
colleges. Appraisal last week revealed the 
extent of the bequests: a total of $2,618.- 
568. In the discretion of Brother “Mike” 
Hogg, $1,923,568 is bequeathed for a pro- 
posed Varner School to be established in 
Brazoria County, Tex., on the Hogg plan- 
tation, The Varner, as a memorial to the 
late Governor Hogg and his wife. A vo- 
cational school “for training poor boys and 
possibly girls, of good family history, 
sound morals and good scholarship, gradu- 
ates of South Texas high schools,”’ Varner 
School would give courses in husbandry 
and other rural pursuits. There are be- 
quests to 14 Texas universities and col- 
leges. Or, if he likes, Brother Mike may 
drop the idea of a Varner School, give the 
whole residue to the University of Texas 
or to other worthy Texas projects. Last 
week, Brother Mike was trying to decide. 


To a Chair 

Columbia University has a McVickar 
Professorship of Political Economy, 
fourded in 1904, which is as celebrated 
as many an older endowed chair. Its 
only occupant until he retired at 70 last 
June was Professor Edwin Robert An- 
derson Seligman, famed international 
economist. To the McVickar Professorship 
was last week appointed Dr. Robert Mur- 
ray Haig, 44, professor of business ad- 
ministration at Columbia since 1916. Like 
his venerable predecessor, he is a tax- 
expert, an adviser to governments and 
states. The Federal Government, Can- 
ada, Porto Rico, New Mexico, have 
sought his aid. New York’s Governor 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt appointed Dr. 
Haig chairman of his pet project, the St. 
Lawrence Power Development Commis- 
sion, made him executive secretary and 
research director of the New York State 
Commission for the Revision of Tax 
Laws. 


*A whimsical Kansas City newspaper 4° 
years ago added Sisters Ura and Hoosa (TIME, 
Sept. 21). 
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Teletype slashes inventory, 
minimizes errors for Hudson 





NCE again Teletype demonstrates its value to 

the mass production manufacturer. Just as it does 
for Auburn and Studebaker, as well as for manufacturers 
in many other lines, this remarkable machine that type- 
writes by wire cuts inventory and greatly reduces errors 
for the Hudson Motor Car Company by making pos- 
sible much closer production control. 


Says an executive of the company: ‘‘Teletypewriter 
service has entirely replaced our old method of control- 
ling production through written orders delivered by 
messengers. It permits us to feed parts to the assembly 
line as required directly from production, thus doing 
away with the need for reserve stocks. This has reduced 
our inventory by many thousands of dollars and has re- 
leased much valuable storage space for production purposes. 


“22 Teletypes located at strategic points enable us to 


make sure that the finished car corresponds in every 


Above—Central control Teletype of the Hudson Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit, through which planning department advises the 
production departments in what order to deliver motors, chassis, 


transmissions, wheels, etc., to the assembly line. 


Right—Sending and receiving Teletype in the body department, 


avhere the sequence in which orders will be filled ts determined. 





detail to the dealer’s specifications. This is not a simple 
matter, as Hudson and Essex motor cars offer the buyer 
some 200,000 possible options. However, with Teletype 
any question which arises can at once be flashed to the 
planning department and as quickly answered. Clearly 
typed messages at both ends greatly reduce the chance 
for errors.”’ 


As its name implies, Teletype sends typewritten mes- 
sages over telephone wires at a speed of 60 words a 
minute. Any letter or figure typed on the sending 
machine is instantaneously and accurately reproduced 
by the receiving machine, both of which make a type- 
written record for filing. Machines can be used for 
transmitting messages in either direction, and can be 
operated with ease by anybody who knows how to use 
a typewriter. 


Teletypewriter service is invaluable within large plants, 
as well as between widely-separated offices and factories, 
warehouses or branches. For further information con- 
sult your local telephone company or write the Teletype 
Corporation, 1400 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 


SUBSIDIARY OF 


Western Electric Company 
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ADVERTISING IS 


A WorkKING 


NOT A BALLYHOO, not a circus, not a lot- 
tery. The object of advertising is to do a 
certain amount of work in the world at a 
given cost and with measurable results. 

When advertising gets itself too much 
talked about as advertising it is beginning 
to lose some of its effectiveness. The busi- 
ness of advertising is to get something 
else talked about. If the reader says: ‘That 
is a clever advertisement,” then it is not 
clever at all. Real cleverness consists of 
making the reader think: ‘““That must be 
a mighty good motor-oil. I’m going to 
try it in my car.” 


We have a client who has made adver- 
tising an integral part of his business 
since he started it in 1911. His copy has 
never been hung by the art directors nor 
praised by the critics. But each year he 
has added to the list of publications used 
until now he is one of the country’s most 
extensive advertisers. And each year his 
business has grown in volume and profits, 
including 1930 and 1931. 

You can make a racket out of anything. 
When times are dull and sales are slug- 
gish, it is perfectly natural for the business 
man to listen to those who would have 
advertising put on the garb of the harle- 
quin and do tricks in the market-place. 

But business-building advertising is in 
itself a business. It is at least nine parts 


hard work to one of genius. It deals with 
facts and figures more than with flights of 
fancy. It looks upon an advertising oppor- 
tunity as work to be done, for the good of 
the advertiser, for credit to advertising 
but, more than all, for the benefit of the 
consumer. All permanent accomplish- 
ment depends on service to the consumer. 
The right kind of advertising makes not 


only sales but customers. 


* * * 


Since the beginning of this organization 
in 1869, N. W. Ayer & Son have looked 
upon advertising as a business-building 
force. In 1873 we established the prin- 
ciple of direct responsibility to clients, 
with clearly-agreed-upon compensation. 
Year after year we have been able to 
broaden our service. To our plans de- 
partment, first organized for the study 
and selection of media, we added mer- 
chandising and market men with practical 
sales experience, supplemented by a field 
force with direct, authentic contacts in 
every portion of this country and in 
foreign markets. Our studies of sales 
territories, trading areas, and sales organ- 
ization are continuous and thorough. 
Beginning in the eighteen eighties with 
a single copy writer, we have built a copy 
and art department numbering more than 


IRL 


one hundred for the creation of effective 
advertising copy. 

To improve advertising typography, we 
maintain in our own organization a most 
complete type shop, setting and render- 
ing proofs to our clients of all advertise- 
ments to be printed. 


To conduct radio broadcast advertis- 
ing, we have constructed a complete 
organization, embracing plans division, 
station contact and auditing force, writ- 
ing and program direction, with a West- 
tern-Electric sound-equipped studio in 
our New York Office for the rehearsal 
and audition of programs. 


We are completely equipped for Out- 
door Advertising—from the creation and 
execution of design to the placing on 
poster panel, painted bulletin, or electric 
spectacular. 


* * * 


All told, our trained personnel numbers 
more than nine hundred and this organi- 
zation has grown steadily for sixty-two 
years by adherence to what we believe to 
be sound principles of advertising service. 


Inquiries from business executives are 
invited, and may be addressed to any one 
of our offices. Representatives of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., will call anywhere in the 
United States, Canada, or Europe. 


N.W. AYER & SON, Incorporated 


Advertising Headquarters » Philadelphia « New York -« Boston « Chicago + San Francisco - Detroit . London 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


Two Rallies 

On Oct. 5, the price of May wheat was 
48i¢ a bushel. Last week it rose to 61}¢. 
Bullish factors were: a reported 16% de- 
crease in winter wheat acreage; the return 
of several bull operators to the Pit after 
a long absence; heavy buying from Eng- 
land in anticipation of a tariff; covering 
of short positions and long-buying from 
foreign interests who were heavily short 
around the lows. Cotton advanced slowly, 
steadily. Factors were a September rate 
of consumption better than that of last 
year, re-opening of many Lancashire mills 
after the pound’s fall, also British buying 
against a possible tariff. The revival of 
prices in these two big commodities 
brought cheer to Wall Street, Washington, 
and many a harassed farmer. 


Biggest Pool 


Some new, some old, some beautiful, 
some needing paint, some for Senators 
and cinemaqueens, and some which the 
rats love; in all 181 seaworthy vessels 
came together last week under one flag. 

But the flag has not yet been made of 
bunting; it consists of ink and paper, con- 
stitutes wot a merger-but a pooling, a com- 
bination—the greatest in U. S. history. In- 
volved in the deal are the Dollars, Ken- 
neth Dawson, Paul Chapman, the Fleish- 
hackers, P. A. S. & Son Franklin, Kermit 
Roosevelt, and a name famed on the seas 
but hitherto negligible in serious shipping, 
Vincent William Astor. 

Immediate cause was the hapless fate of 
U.S. Lines. This consists of the follow- 
ing ships: Leviathan, George Washington, 
President Roosevelt, President Harding, 
America, Banker, Farmer, Merchant, Ship- 
per, Trader, Importer, Exporter—also two 
fine vessels abuilding in Camden, N. J. As 
everyone knows this fleet was spectacu- 
larly purchased from the Government in 
the boom of 1929 by Banker Paul Wads- 
worth Chapman who proceeded to sell 
stock to the public on patriotic grounds. 
But in days when no Atlantic fleet makes 
any money to speak of, and with Britain’s 
greatest Royal Mail losing millions, the 
prospects for an American fleet in the 
New York-Europe run, with the extra 
handicap of high wages and Prohibition, 
were indeed forlorn, 

Mr. Chapman was forced to cry for 
more Government help (Time, June 29). 
In reply, the Shipping Board directed that 
the U. S. Lines be sold to the highest bid- 
der. The deadline on Aug. 13 found two 
scaled envelopes in Shipping Board’s mail 
box. One was a $3,000,000 offer from a 
brilliant young combination called Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine-Roosevelt. 
The other had come from irrepressible 
Banker Chapman who had found financial 
allies in the Pacific—the Robert (“Round 
the World’) Dollars, the San Francisco 
Fleishhackers and Steamshipman Kenneth 
Dawson of Portland. Their bid topped the 
rival offer by $170,900 but dodged respon- 
sibility for operating the elephantine S. S. 
Leviathan by asking the Government to 
assume ownership and lease the ship for a 
minimum schedule of five sailings at U. S. 
Lines’ expense. 


The Shipping Board, accustomed to be- 
ing in a quandary, pondered. Witnesses 
were called. Recriminations became bit- 
ter. I. M. M.-Roosevelt said its bid was 
the only one which fulfilled all conditions. 
Mr. Chapman countered by charging that 
the I. M. M. offer did not take care of 
U.S. Lines stockholders. “The Board is all 
up in the air,” said Commissioner Jeffer- 
son Myers and asked the rivals to come to 
Washington, and do something, anything. 
The Westerners came, went home. Young 
Kermit Roosevelt and young John M. 
Franklin (son of big bald P. A. S.) fol- 
lowed them out to San Francisco. 

Last week was announced the result of 
two weeks’ negotiations between the New 
York and the Pacific shipmasters. What 
they did was to compose their own differ- 
ences (competition in U. S. intercoastal 














VINCENT ASTOR 


His landed money ts seriously at sea. 


shipping and in Far Eastern trade), in 
order to be able to undertake jointly op- 
eration of the Leviathan and its fellow 
ships of the U. S. Lines. The agreement 
therefore provided: 

1) That International Mercantile Ma- 
rine will sell one-half of its wholly-owned 
Roosevelt Steamship Co. to the Dollar- 
Dawson-Fleishhacker group. 

2) That the present U. S. Lines, Inc. 
will be taken over by a newly formed hold- 
ing unit, U. S. Lines Co., chartered a fort- 
night ago in arid Nevada. This holding 
company will be owned 50-50 by the New 
York and San Francisco groups. 

3) That non-conflicting sailing sched- 
ules will be worked out for Dollar Steam- 
ship Lines and I. M. M.’s Panama Pacific 
Line. 

Thus, the Roosevelt-Astor-Franklin- 
Dollar - Dawson - Chapman - Fleishhacker 
combination will be engaged in world-wide 
trade as follows: 

1) A fleet of six lines (Red Star, Atlan- 
tic Transport, Leyland, Baltimore Mail, 
U. S. Lines, American Merchant Lines) 
plying the main Atlantic route with weekly 
and bi-weekly sailings. 


2) The famed Dollar-round-the-world 
(Westbound) system, whose newest liner, 
President Coolidge, is now bound for the 
Philippine Islands on her maiden voyage. 

3) Luxurious New York-Panama Pa- 
cific Coast sailings headed by the turbo- 
electric marvels, S. S. Pennsylvania, S. S. 
Virginia and S. S. California (1. M. M.), 
to be supplemented with the Dollar 
freight service. 

4) The Roosevelt Line’s service to the 
Far East and India, whose jute cargoes 
were the foundation of Kermit Roosevelt's 
shipping career. 

5) A service to South & Central Amer- 
ica, 6perated by Leyland Line. 

In addition to strengthening the lines 
involved, the pool will increase the pres- 
tige in shipping of the young men who 
have been the driving force in the 
I. M. M.-Roosevelt combination. Of these 
the central figure is Kermit Roosevelt, dif- 
fident, able son of the late great Theodore. 
To his success with a small jute-carrying 
line was added the vast wealth of that 
solemn yacht-lover, Vincent Astor, who 
describes himself as “head of the Astor 
family in the U. S.” Roosevelt ambition 
plus Astor money plus the friendship of 
young John M. Franklin, resulted in con- 
trol of I. M. M. of which young Mr 
Franklin’s father remains titular head. 
That the young men are determined to 
make the landed Astor money succeed on 
the high seas is the big new fact on Steam- 
ship Row. 

Ships flying the U. S. flag with which 
this biggest U. S. combination will still 
compete include the fleets of Standard 
Shipping, American-Hawaiian, Munson, 
Matson, Oceanic & Oriental, United Fruit, 
Grace. 

While the U. S. plans were maturing 
last week National Council of American 
Shipbuilders announced the U. S. Mer- 
chant fleet had declined 3,408,000 tons in 
the past decade, against increases of 731,- 
ooo tons for Great Britain, 3,537,000 for 
Germany, 685,000 for Italy, 921,000 for 
Japan and a small decrease of 86,000 for 
France. 


—e 


Eleven Against Foshay 

Eleven men of Minneapolis went to 
their homes last week to tell great tales 
of Woman’s Obstinacy. For a solid week 
they had been locked in the jury room, de- 
liberating over a ton of evidence contain- 
ing 1,500,000 words & figures. From the 
evidence and previous testimony they 
reached the conclusion that Wilbur Burton 
Foshay, onetime Northwest utility tycoon. 
and six associates were guilty of using the 
mails to defraud. Not of this opinion was 
No. 12, one Mrs. Genevieve Clark, who 
stoutly held out for acquittal. After a 
week of argument, some 200 ballots, the 
jurors told Judge Joseph W. Molyneaux 
an agreement was impossible. He asked 
them to deliberate one more day, then 
gave up, ordered a new trial for Jan. 11. 

Mr. Foshay is now engaged as vice 
president of Mountain Cross Granite Co. 
of Salida, Col., owned by Charles Rudolph 
Walgreen, Chicago drugchainer. Over the 
Foshay desk used to hang a motto which 
apparently serves to temper his prosperity 
as well as his adversity: “Why worry? It 
won't last. Nothing does.” 





What to do 
with $5,000? 


HEN your Investors Syndi- 

cate maturity check for 
$5000 arrives, what will you do 
with it? 

This amount will establish 
you in business; put a boy or 
girl through a University, buy an 
equity in a good home, or, 
simply left with Investors Syndi- 
cate, yields a check for $275.00 
annually at vacation time or 
Christmas, with the $5000 prin- 
cipal always available for 
emergencies — an Anti- Worry 
fund. 
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Good Showings 


Bad earnings reports did not shock the 
U. S. stockholder last week. With busi- 
ness at such a low ebb there were indeed 
cases where small earnings instead of 
deficits made good news. Reports issued 
up to last week for the most part showed 
losses from last year. The public utilities 
came the closest to maintaining their 1930 
earning power, while the rails continued 
to show an alarming drop in gross and 
net, in many cases falling short of cover- 
ing fixed charges. Most industrials showed 
big declines but companies which have 
made good showings this year include: 


Perfect Circle Co. reported nine-month 
earnings of $736,000 against $528,000. 
This company is the oldest and biggest 
maker of piston rings. Successive names 
of the company have been: Railway Cycle 
Manufacturing Co. (1891); Light Inspec- 
tion Car Co. (1900); Teetor-Hartley 
Motor Co. (1914); Indiana Piston Ring 
Co. (1918-28). Its plants are in Hagers- 
town, Newcastle and Tipton, Ind., turn 
out 5,000,000 rings a month. Its directo- 
rate includes: C. N. Teetor, R. R. Teetor, 
Lothair Teetor, D. H. Teetor, H. C. 
Teetor, Nellie Teetor, D. Teetor, M. O. 
Teetor, H. Teetor and J. Teetor. 

National Air Transport earned $248,000 
in the third quarter against $229,000 in 
the same period last year, is now only 
$7,000 behind 1930. 

Cream of Wheat, favored by low com- 
modity prices, ran only slightly below 
1930—$1,133,000 against $1.283,000. 

Bohn Aluminum & Brass showed $913.- 
ooo for the first three quarters against 
$692,000. But the September quarter re- 
sulted in a $12,000 loss. 

Telautograph, maker of equipment for 
transmitting written messages, continued 
its upward trend with $276,000 against 
$259,000. The company rents, never sells, 
its devices. 

Zonite Products Corp., maker of famed 
Zonite germicide, also Forhan’s tooth- 
paste, Larvex & Argyrol, earned $781,000 
against $679,000. 

City Ice & Fuel, with 145 ice plants 
chiefly in the Middle West, showed $4,- 
981,000 against $4,809,000. Last week 
Pendleton Dudley, public relations di- 
rector of big American Ice Co., told East- 
ern Ice Association that their industry has 
been affected less by Depression than any 
other large industry. He said tonnage sales 
for the first nine months were up in most 
sections, partially because commercial 
uses, including refrigerator cars, are in- 
creasing. However, sales of artificial re- 
frigerators this year have boomed as well. 

National Distillers Products Corp., 
whose products include medicinal spirits, 
lacquer solvents, maraschino cherries, ex- 
tracts sold to the ice cream & candy trade, 
olives and fruit, earned $376,000 against 
$344,000. 

Lambert Co. (halitosis) fell behind last 
year as widely predicted, but the drop was 
small: $5,361,000 against $5,668,000. 

General Foods Corp., the combine 
formed around Postum, likewise showed a 
small decline with $14,407,000 against 
$15,515,000. Another food company to 
show tenacity was National Biscuit 
(Uneeda) with $14,532,000 against $16, 
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768,000, but this was the first year in its 
history to show a decline from the pre- 
vious year. 

An extremely good report was issued by 
Chrysler Corp., whose Plymouth is bring- 
ing stiff competition to Ford and Chevro- 
let. For the nine months Chrysler earned 
$3,771,000 against $2,492,000. For the 
September quarter it turned in profits of 
$1,518,000 against a $916,000 loss in the 
same period of 1930. On the same day, 
the General Motors Corp.’s statement ap- 
peared. Its nine-month net of $97,455,000 
compared to $131,403,000 last year, while 
the September quarter’s $13,000,000 was 
scarcely more than half of last year’s 
third-quarter’s $25,000,000. While a com- 
parison of General Motors’ nine-month 
results with those of Chrysler indicate a 
reverse trend at the moment, G-M’s re- 
sistance to Depression has been outstand- 
ing in the industry. In 1929 its net for 
common was off 10% from 1928 while 
Chrysler’s fell 27.6% despite a large gain 
in sales. Last year G-M’s $141,000,000 
net was off 40.7% from 1929 whereas 
Chrysler’s small earnings represented a 
98.9% drop from the year before. Chrys- 
ler has cut its former $3 dividend to $1, 
while G-M last week was still on its reg- 
ular $3 basis. 

Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc. earned 
$250,000 in the six months ended Sept. 
30, compared to $195,000 in the corre- 
sponding period last year. 


Button Button 


Many a bright stenographer at the 28th 
Annual National Business Show in Grand 
Central Palace, Manhattan, last week, 
demanded demonstrations of the newest 


Underwood & Underwood 


Tuomas JoHN WATSON 


A “man age,” he called it. 


office mechanisms. Polite salesmen _ re- 
sponded by giving a performance of the 
self-feeding typewriter, more like a 
player piano than a desk machine, with 
characters for any language except He- 
brew and Chinese. Others displayed an 
attachment that recorded telephone mes- 
sages which came while the boss was out, 
spoke them to him in dulcet tones on his 
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MATCHED TRUCK AND TRAILER EQUIPMENT 
TO FIT EVERY HAULING NEED General Motors Truck 


Company is first to meet the need for a complete line of trucks and trailers. Now 
you can get all your hauling equipment under one purchase agreement, from one 
supplier. You can get service on trailers as well as trucks from the same organiza- 
tion. If you maintain service facilities of your own, your parts stocking problems 
are further simplified, because many vital parts of General Motors Trucks and 
trailers are the same—one stock serves both. Standardize on General Motors 
matched truck and trailer equipment—take full advantage of General Motors Truck 
expert advisory service in helping you select the exact types you need, get matched 
units that team for maximum profit, and reduce your service and repair stock 


costs. The General Motors Truck Company name on every unit insures sound value. 
Time payments financed at lowest available rates through our own Y. M. A. C. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN (A Subsidiary of Yellow Truck and Coach Mfg. Co.) 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 
TRUCKS 


AND 
TRUCK-BUILT TRAILERS 








Barnegat Light—Barnegat, N. J., Established more than 


ninety years ago. Famous in maritime history. 


Faithful is the character of the 
light that guards the pathways 


of the deep. Mellow and friendly | 


is the character of the blend that 
sparkles through the flavor of 


Oi 
nar 


TOBACCO 


i your first pipeful of OLD BRIAR you will 
find an introduction to a new sense of content- 
ment. This rare blend of choice tobaccos will 
awaken the most jaded smoke taste to a keen en- 
joyment of ingratiating mildness and rich flavor— 





flavor with an underlying tang that continually | a 
Rep rape. Pag. | Y | Pomona Farms. 


satisfies without ever satiating the appetite. 


Ask your dealer about OLD BRIAR Tobacco. 





UNITED STATES| 
TOBACCO COMPANY | 


RICHMOND, VA., U. S.A. 


and buttons. 





| fat goose to the public. 
| ceeded in talking business with Founder 
| Dorrance (excepting Lehman Bros., which 








TIME 


return. Dictaphones, check writers, let- 
ter openers and folders indicated that the 
secretary of the future may need only to 
be decorative. 

A filing system for thousands of cards 
was operated by one person with pulleys 
A multigraphing machine 
imitated anyone’s handwriting. A desk 
had a radio in the drawer. 

The business of making these machines 
and office equipment has reached impres- 
sive proportions. International Business 
Machines Corp., National Cash Register 
Co. and Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


| each list their assets at over $50,000,000. 


While the show was on, Thomas John 
Watson, cattle fancier and president of 
International Business Machines, deliv- 
ered an address at Lafayette College on 
Founder’s Day. This is not a “machine 
age,” said he, but a “man age” and “holds 
forth far greater opportunities for the 
young man... than at any other time 
in our history.” 


A 
——@>—_— 


Dorrance, Death & Taxes 


In Delaware County Orphans Court at 
Media, Pa. last week was tried the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania’s suit to col- 
lect $31,465,200 inheritance taxes from the 
estate of the late Dr. John Thompson Dor- 
rance, founder and 94% owner of Camp- 
bell Soup Co. The Commonwealth, which 
appraises the estate at $200,000,000, con- 
tends that Dr. Dorrance’s real home was 
his estate Woodcrest, at Radnor, Delaware 
County, which he acquired in 1925. The 
doctor’s widow, Mrs. Ethel Mallinckrodt 
Dorrance, his brothers Dr. George Morris 
and Arthur C. (respectively chairman of 
the board and president of the Campbell 


| company) and his lawyers insist that his 


only permanent residence from 1910 was 
at Pomona Farms, Burlington County, 
N. J., not far from the great soup factory 
at Camden; that he bought Woodcrest to 
afford his five children social & educa- 
tional advantages. Executors of the estate 
had already begun to pay $12,000,000 tax 


| to the State of New Jersey on an appraisal 


there of $114,850,733. Federal taxes of 
$9,500,000 were paid. 

In cross-exam‘nation of Mrs. Dorrance 
counsel for the Commonwealth tried hard 
to establish that household expenditures 
at Woodcrest far exceeded those at 


Q.—Isn’t it true that the gas & electric 
light bills in one month at Cinnaminson 
| Pomona Farms] amounted to only $7? 

Mrs. Dorrance—Is it? That’s splendid! 

There are richer men than was Dr. Dor- 
rance; more valuable organizations than 
Campbell Soup Co. But few companies so 
big were ever completely owned by one 


| man. Many an investment banker’s mouth 


watered at the thought of selling such a 
None ever suc- 


sold a few shares of preferred stock, later 


| retired). In his will Dr. Dorrance admon- 
| ished his executors not to sell Campbell 


Soup, stock but if “after the greatest 
deliberation” a sale is ever found neces- 
sary, to sell all in one block. So self- 
sufficient was the one-man company that 
no one guessed its richness until Dr. Dor- 
rance’s death. 
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Sneeze 


Several concerts passed this autumn in 
which Conductor Leopold Stokowski did 
not once undertake to discipline his Phila- 
delphia Orchestra subscribers. One of his 
concerts last week championed ultra- 
modern composers, who always seem to 
send Conductor Stokowski into a highly 
sensitive state. Last week was no ex- 
ception. During the curious sounds listed 
as a Symphony for Small Orchestra by 
Anton Webern, someone sneezed. Coughs 
and chuckles were instantly let loose. But 
Conductor Stokowski did not stay to hear 
them. His arms fell abruptly to his sides. 
The orchestra stopped playing, watched 
him stride furiously backstage. Chuckles 
subsided amid hisses. Silence followed. 
Then, in order to fetch Stokowski, the 
audience decided to clap. No further rude 
behavior interrupted Mosolow’s Soviet 
Tron Foundry, a bombastic souvenir of 
Stokowski’s recent Russian visit, or 
Abraham Lincoln, a rambling panegyric 
by Robert Russell Bennett, a Kansas City 
native. 


Philadelphia Curtain 

A sick man, narrowly escaped from 
death, recently asked the woman who had 
nursed him if she would please sing him 
Venus’ music from Tannhduser. The re- 
quest was no sick man’s babbling. The 
woman happened to be a great singer. 
After her season with the Chicago Civic 











Wide World 
REINER & HAMMER 


She sewed no cheesecloth for Venus. 


Opera Company last spring, she was pre- 
paring to sail for European engagements 
when a long-distance telephone call told 
her that a man whose identification papers 
mentioned her name was dying in a hotel 


in Springfield, Mass. The man, one Joseph, 


McGriffs, had been brought up in Ohio 
as the singer’s brother. She hurried to 
him, took him to a Manhattan hospital, 
put on nurse’s garb and cared for him 
herself for three months. 
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NOW 79 OF THE 100 LARGEST BANKS in the United 
States use La Monte Safety Paper for their 


checks—a gain of six leaders since January. 





More and more banks are changing to La 


Monte for its safety, durability and distinction. 





George La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, 


New York City. 


LA MONTE NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS—Identified by its wavy lines 
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For her foster-brother Cyrena Van camp, 
Gordon sang Wagner’s siren song in a heard 


3 T U Ss C U T i ‘e) g T Ss nurse’s uniform, to a bare piano accom- stunni 


paniment, but in Philadelphia last week simos. 


FOR You she sang it in its rightful pagan setting. definec 


Languorously, with blandishment in every loudly 

bE C U T i @) 5 T Ss tone, she tried to stay the truant Tann- low. | 

A S W hauser whose torn soul was marvelously last st 
depicted by the stately chords of holy week | 

FOR THE MAN WHO Pilgrim music and the madly skirling ond t 

B U | L D S j R re) N E R Ss strings of a Bacchanal. Tenor Gotthelf Pacific 

Pistor had the nasal, strutting manner of traveli 

most German tenors, but his Tannhauser weathe 
showed a certain dark-toned dignity. Con- The 
ductor Fritz Reiner made a proud showing toric b 


for his U. S. opera début, the opening of tunics. 


the Philadelphia opera season. stripe, 


Five years ago Philadelphia’s Grand ie ne 
TOs ote, east RESULTS Opera Company was only a notion enter- a 


tained by three people: Mrs. Joseph 


. 
a 


pedestal.. weight, 


so 2 10f This manufacturer says: Leidy, socialite wife of a Philadelphia 
at of presse e doctor, William Carl Hammer, an im- 
steel. The new pressed steel porter, and his wife, Kathryn O’Gorman 
pedestal weighed less Hammer, daughter of a bandmaster and 
chan half that of the cast herself an able slide-trombonist. The 
Hammers interested Mrs. Leidy in a local 
pedestal, gave us a better opera venture; Mrs. Leidy interested her 
friends who bought boxes. The Hammers 
became managers, announced six perform- 
chining and cut our esti- ances for the first season. Mr. Hammer 
attended to the box-office while Mrs. 
Hammer persuaded artists to sing on a co- 
in half!” operative basis, borrowed sets and prop- 
erties, concocted on her own sewing- 
machine cheese-cloth costumes for Aida, 
Carmen, Otello. Miraculously the first 
season ended without a deficit. 

Redesign—{with Kathryn O'Gorman Hammer is still 
the help of YPS | ra siggy ownage od = of (ae 
a st delphia’s Granc era Company (the 
ap} A WRITE world’s only anid cra-dicottan since 

new low cost Anita C er ee 3 
Anita Colombo was eased out of her po- 
product. May we do for you what sition at La Scala) but in five years her 
position has radically changed. No longer 
does she haggle over prices or stitch cos- 
many others? A survey tumes. She wears orchids, travels abroad 


finish, eliminated ma- 


mated production costs 








we have done for many, 


























































. to engage talent. Prosperity came in 1929 I 
costs you nothing. Does when Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis Bok, 
not obligate you in the daughter of Publisher Cyrus Herman >. — 
: : Kotzschmar Curtis, decided to support the se; 
slightest. Write for free company, to use it partly as an outlet for gp o 
booklet, “Adventures in opera talent in the Curtis Institute of Piper 
aa ise Music. Proof of the company’s security pict jot 
Redesign” — it tells the and artistic prestige is to be had in its Nations 
; story. plans for a new $6,000,000 opera house, ee 
The finished pro- in this season’s prospectus: Twenty operas mist. it 
duct { Stampings have been announced, among them such basis. ( 
by YPS} cut esti- ambitious undertakings as Richard more of 
mated costs in Strauss’s Elektra (scheduled for its first -cuiagedl 
half! time this week) and Alban Berg’s Woz- oy: 


seck.* Famed Contralto Margaret 
Matzenauer will be one of this year's 
singers. Conductors will be Fritz Reiner, 
Eugene Goossens, Alberto Bimboni, high- 
priced Leopold Stokowski. 


rehearsa! 
one man 
the Man 


Condu 
cricket, 


3 el eer individu: 
Cossacks Back audience 


“Press it from Steel Instead”’ Prime novelty of last year’s concert Cossack 
season was the Don Cossack Russian Male lowest 


The Chorus (Time, Nov. 17). The Don Cos- Ovtchini 
sacks, singers in a regiment stranded the Don 


YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL | oven years ago in a Bolshevik prison concealin 


esses wh 
*Wozzeck will be given by the Philadelphi- . 

Company ans in Manhattan Rot. 4 At its U. 5. year or 

614 UNIVERSITY ROAD WARREN, OHIO premiére in Philadelphia last year many a critic bears fo 

pronounced it the most important opera since some Co 

| Pélleas ¢ Mélisande, It ge _ tale of killer. C 

murder done a woman who preferred a swag- ES 

A COMPLETE ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING SERVICE gering drum-major to a downtrodden, pasty- derstand: 

| faced soldier. Composer Berg’s score is aS ot anecd 

| powerful as it is radical. averse tc 
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camp, won every U. S. audience which 
heard them with their perfect unity, their 
stunning crescendos, their fragile pianis- 
simos. The U. S. likes its music obviously 
defined. The Don Cossacks sing very 
loudly or very softly, very high and very 
low. Boxofficially their short tour was 
last season’s outstanding success. Last 
week from Manhattan they began a sec- 
ond tour. From 
Pacific Coast they will give 110 concerts, 
traveling by motor bus except when the 
weather is slippery or the jumps too long. 

The Cossack chorus emphasizes its his- 
toric background by appearing in military 
tunics, breeches with a single scarlet 
stripe, and high, shiny riding boots. It 
has many another unique characteristic: 





Spry SERGE JAROFF 


He profits no more, no less. 


Its members are all exiled from Soviet 
Russia (as men-without-a-country they 
travel on “Nansen” passports devised by 
the late Norwegian Explorer-Statesman 
Fridtjof Nansen, issued by the League of 
Nations) yet their organization would be 
sanctioned by the most ardent Commu- 
nist. It is run on a strictly co-operative 
Conductor Serge Jaroff takes no 
more of the profits than the least impor- 
tant of the choristers. But like any mili- 
tary commander he has complete com- 
mand, No singer may be delinquent about 
rehearsals. Because of tardiness last year 
one man was forbidden to sing in any of 
the Manhattan concerts. 


basis. 


Conductor Jaroff, small and spry as a 
cricket, is the chorus’ most compelling 
individual on & off stage. Last year’s 
audiences marked also with special interest 
Cossack Tierekov, a bass said to have the 
lowest voice on record, and Cossack 
Ovtchinikov, whose falsetto is so high that 
the Don Cossacks are often suspected of 
concealing a woman in their ranks. Host- 
esses who entertained the Russians last 
year or who hired them as performing | 
bears for parties, will remember: hand- 
some Cossack Magnuschensky, the lady- 
killer, Cossack Kolesnikoff, a bright, un- | 
derstanding little fellow who has a score 
of anecdotes ready in English and is not 
averse to solo dancing. 
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WHY TAKE CHANCES? 


New England to the 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 


Erie, Penn. T15 


Please send me a Portfolio of Man- 
agement Bond, the lower-priced paper 
made by Hammermill men. 


| Name 


PLEASE ATTACH THIS COUPON 
TO YOUR OFFICE LETTERHEAD, 


here's aname that you know 
2 emp paper buying is now out of 


date—even in lower-priced bonds. A 
name* famous for dependability has entered 
the field. And executives to whom known 
standards of value appeal can now usea lower- 
priced bond with assurance of satisfaction. 
the 


That assurance is in watermark: 


“MANAGEMENT BOND —A HAMMERMILL PRODUCT.” 
And it’s all you need look for. 


Fight colors and white. Full range of usual 


commercial weights. 
May we send you samples? Use coupon. 
*“Hammermill men and Hammermill methods pro- 


duce this new paper, Management Bond, a Hammer- 
mill Product, at Hoquiam, Washington. 





Tonight.. 


— 
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.say this to your wife 


...then look into her eyes! 


“I gave a lot more than we had planned... Are you angry?” 


F you should tell her that you merely 
“contributed” —that you gave no 
more than you really felt obliged to— 
her eyes will tell you nothing. But deep 
down in her woman’s heart, she will 
feel just a little disappointed—a tiny 
bit ashamed. 


But tonight—confess to her that you have 
dug into the very bottom of your pocket 
—that you gave perhaps a little more than 
you could afford—that you opened not 
just your purse, but your heart as well. 


In her eyes you'll see neither reproach 
nor anger. Trust her to understand. 


Trust her to appreciate the generous 
spirit—the good fellowship and manly 
sympathy which prompted you to help 
give unhappy people the courage to 
face the coming winter with their heads 
held high with faith and hope. 


It is true—the world respects the 
man who lives within his income. 
But the world adores the man who 
gives BEYOND his income. 


No—when you tell her that you have 
given somewhat more than you had 
planned, you will see no censure in her 
eyes. But /ove/ 


The President’s Organization on Unem- 
ployment Relief appeals to you to give 
generously now in your own community. 


There is no national fund. Contribute 


through your local welfare and relief 


organizations, through your community 
chest, or through your special emergency 
relief committee. All facilities for the fur- 


therance of this nation-wide relief pro- 









gram, including this advertisement, have 


been furnished the Committee without cost. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ORGANIZATION ON UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF Committee on Mobilization of Relief Resources 


Woaktim 6. OA Rowk 


Walter S. Gifford, Director Owen D. Young, Chairman 
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TIME 





Little Phil Sheridan 


SHERIDAN — Joseph 
Houghton Mifflin ($4). 


By & large, best soldiers of the Con- 
federacy were Gentlemen; best soldiers 
of the Union were not. Philip Henry 
Sheridan’s only articles of gentility were 
contained in his officer’s commission. His 
Irish immigrant father was a laborer, rose 
to be foreman and small contractor. 
Sheridan wanted to be a soldier; when he 
wangled an appointment to West Point he 
worked desperately hard to get in, des- 
perately hard to get through. A funny- 
looking little fellow, with a big head, long 
arms, short bowlegs, he resented per- 
sonal remarks and was constantly getting 


Hergesheimer — 


Puittp Henry SHERIDAN 


. walked his horse from Winchester? 


into fights; ‘on many occasions Sheridan 
was carried back to barracks on a shutter.” 


Sheridan saw some active service 
against Indians in the West, but the Civil 
War was 15 months old before he did any 
fighting in it. A capable executive, he was 
found useful in a quartermaster’s job. But 
when at last he got a command with the 
Army of the Cumberland he came stead- 
ily, quickly to the fore. At Perryville, 
Chickamauga and Missionary Ridge he 
won his spurs, came under the notice of 
Grant. When Grant was put in command 
of the Army of the Potomac he sent for 
Sheridan. President Lincoln and Secre- 
tary of War Stanton looked hard at him, 
were not very impressed with what they 
siw: Sheridan was short (5 ft. 5 in.), 
“painfully thin” (115 lb.). In spite of 
his personal bravery he had the reputation 
of being a cautious commander. “He 
never, finally, lost a battle. He was care- 
ful—he had been long and carefully 
trained—rather than brilliant.” 





Sheridan had Grant’s backing all the 
way. When Meade and Sheridan quarreled 
over the function of the cavalry (Meade 
insisting it should be merely auxiliary to 
infantry, Sheridan that it should be inde- 
pendent), Grant upheld Sheridan, let him 
build up the cavalry as a separate di- 
vision of the army. Sheridan had two big 
jobs: policing the Shenandoah Valley and 
beating Confederate Cavalry General 
J. E. B. Stuart. He cleared the Valley 
and on a raid behind Lee’s lines Stuart 
was killed at Yellow Tavern. Many a 
schoolboy knows of the Battle of Cedar 
Creek, when Sheridan, supposedly riding 
hard from Winchester, “20 miles away,” 
rallied his men and turned a rout into 
victory. Sheridan’s famed gallop, says 
Author Hergesheimer, has been grossly 
exaggerated: actually he went very slowly, 
stopping to listen, probably walked his 
horse a good part of the way. 

Unimpressive in civilian clothes, “in 
battle he was totally different: combat had 
the effect of creating in him, as though 
he were a lamp, a strong light. He was, 
at once, capable of a passionate cursing 
and a low-voiced impressive tranquillity 
of confidence. ‘Damn you, sir,’ he said to 
an officer who came galloping up, crying 
out some bad news above the roar of bat- 
tle, ‘don’t yell at me!’ In such moments 
of intensity he often leaned forward over 
his horse’s neck and spoke with the ut- 
most softness.” 

The Author. Joseph Hergesheimer, 
51, Pennsylvania Dutchman, wanted to 
be a painter. When he found he would 
never be a great one he turned to writing. 
Twelve years of painstaking effort re- 
sulted in his selling a stuffed cabbage 
recipe to Good Housekeeping. Now one 
of his country’s better-paid authors, he is 
regarded as superficial by highbrow critics, 
highbrow by U. S. readers at large. A 
naturally clumsy writer, he has become so 
adroit in the manipulation of his bland, 
trained-elephant style that it does not 
crush his yarns. Into Sheridan he has 
packed so many facts, detailed military 
descriptions that he has left little room 
for his usual cavortings. Thickset, heavy- 
eyebrowed, bespectacled, with a quizzical 
clown’s visage, Author Hergesheimer is 
married, lives fatly, appreciatively in his 
country house near West Chester, Pa. 
Other books: Three Black Pennys, Java 
Head, The Bright Shawl, Cytherea, Balis- 
and, The Limestone Tree (Time, Jan. 12). 

- a———== 


Referberation 

AMERICAN Beauty — Edna Ferber — 
Doubleday, Doran ($2.50).+ 

As purely popular authors get more & 
more established, they feel it behooves 
them to justify their popularity by infus- 
ing their entertainment with a Message. 
American Beauty’s Message: from the 
mixture in the U. S. melting pot of inbred 


tPublished Oct. 15. 


*New books are news. Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in Time 
were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East g2nd St., New 


York City. 


aristocracy and peasant stock will come 
a new & nobler breed. But you do not 
have to pay attention to Edna Ferber’s 
Message to enjoy her story. 

True Baldwin, Chicago tycoon, has 
reached breakdown-time. His daughter 
Candace lures him on a vacation back to 
Connecticut where he was once a farmer 
boy. As they motor along, they like the 
countryside, deprecate the ubiquitous 
Polacks. They find the old house where 
True’s first love, Judith Oakes, used to 
live. They fall in love with and want to 
buy it on the spot. The owner, a young 
New-England-looking man, says his name 
is Orrange Olszak. Curtain. 

The story jumps back to 1700, shows 
the original Orrange Oakes building the 
house, living in it in ancestral splendor. 
Then you skip to 1890. Judith Oakes, last 
of her clan, is an embittered spinster, mis- 
tress of a decrepit estate. The old settlers 


Acme-P. & A. 
EpDNA FERBER 


A rocking-chair in Chicago, a houseboat 
in Cashmere . . 


are vanishing, the Poles are coming in. 
When Judith discovers that her niece has 
married the Polack hired man she dies 
of a stroke. When Death comes for his 
parents, Orrange Olszak struggles on with 
the farm. The story comes down to the 
present again. The Baldwins have arrived 
at just the right time: Orrange was begin- 
ning to get desperate. Now all will be 
well: old True will buy the place, keep 
Orrangé on as manager; Candace will 
probably marry him. 

The Author. Edna Ferber, short 
(5 ft. 3 in.), Jewish, unmarried, was 
born in Kalamazoo, Mich., lives in Man- 
hattan but likes Chicago best. She started 
newspaper work at 17, sold her first story 
when she was 23 (she is now 44). A plugger 
herself, she likes to write about work- 
ers. Her two ambitions: “To sit in a 
rocking-chair at the corner of State & 
Madison streets [Chicago] and watch the 
folks go by”; “to live on a houseboat in 
the Vale of Cashmere.” Author of many 
a short story, co-author (with George S. 
Kaufman) of two Broadway-produced 
plays, she has also written: Dawn O’Hara, 
Fanny Herself, The Girls, So Big, Show- 
boat, Cimarron (Time, March 24, 1930). 
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The Leydon 


Typicay of Stacy- 
Adams is the Ley- 
don. Here is cor- 
rect style, with 

the infinite finesse 

which can come only from the finest 
craftsmanship. There’s comfort in its 
roomy last—there’s style in its grace- 
ful contour—and few shoes there are 


which offer such ease, with perfect 


foot grooming. 


.  * 


In standard welt construction, our shoes 
retail at prices of $12.50 and up. Our 
bench-made shoes (hand-sewed through- 
out) at $25.00 and $35.00 the pair. 
Stacy-AdamsCompany, Brockton, Mass. 





Custom Grade Shovs for Men 


STACY 
ADAMS 
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MILESTONES 








Engaged. Catherine Harriet Foulkes, 


daughter of Rev. Dr. William Hiram 
Foulkes, of Newark, N. J., Presbyterian 
and Y. M. C. A. leader; and Morley K. 
Price of Norwalk, Ohio. 


Married. 


Artemisa Elias Calles, 17, 


| daughter of Mexico’s onetime President, 


now Minister of War, Plutarco Elias 
Calles; and Dr. Joseph Jordan Eller, 37, 
Manhattan dermatologist; in Mexico City. 
Among the guests: President Pascual 
Ortiz Rubio; U. S. Ambassador Joshua 
Reuben Clark. 


Married. Howard Phipps, of Long Is- 
land’s famed polo-playing family, son of 
the late Henry Phipps, one of the founders 
of U. S. Steel Corp.; and Harriet Dyer 
Price, daughter of Theodore Hazeltine 
Price, Manhattan cotton-expert, editor of 
Commerce & Finance; in Manhattan. 


>—_ 


Married. Lady May Helen Emma 
Cambridge, 25, niece of Queen Mary of 
England, daughter of the Earl & Countess 


| of Athlone; and Capt. Henry Abel Smith, 


32, of the Royal Horse Guards; in Bal- 
combe, Sussex. Present were Queen 
Mary, Prince Edward of Wales (once re- 
ported engaged to Lady May) and most 
of the royal family. Among the brides- 
maids: Princess Ingrid of Sweden, small 


| Princess “Lilybet” who thus made _ her 
début. 


Lady May wore the lace veil 
which Queen Mary and the Countess of 


| Athlone had worn, omitted “obey’—first 


British royal bride so to do. 


——— = 


Married. Eleanor Painter, soprano, di- 
vorced wife of Tenor Louis Graveure; 
and Charles Henry Strong, Cleveland de- 
partment store manager, father-in-law of 
Newton Diehl Baker III; in Manhattan. 


— --e-—— — 


Sued for Divorce. Pauline Lord, ac- 
tress (Anna Christie, Strange Interlude); 
by Owen Burtch Winters, Manhattan ad- 
vertising man, originator of Camel Ciga- 
ret’s Cellophane advertising campaign; in 
Reno. Charge: cruelty. 


aan) poe 


Left. By the late Senator Dwight 
Whitney Morrow (Time, Oct. 12): an 
estate of unestimated value (possibly $10,- 


| 000,000); to his widow, Mrs. Elizabeth 


Cutter Morrow, save for $1,130,000 in 
bequests to friends, relations and institu- 
tions as follows: Amherst College, his 
alma mater ($200,000); Smith College, 
whence Mrs. Morrow was graduated 
($200,000); The Smithsonian Institution; 
Columbia University; Union Theological 


| Seminary; the Association for Improving 


the Condition of the Poor; Englewood 


| charities. To the late President George 
| Daniel Olds of Ainherst College; Profes- 


sor Charles Theodore Burnett of Bowdoin 
College; onetime Dean Frederick James 
Eugéne Woodbridge of Columbia’s gradu- 
ate faculties; Martin Egan of J. P. Morgan 
& Co.; and Arthur S. Springer, his secre- 


| tary, go bequests of $25,000 each. The 


will directs that Mrs. Morrow “provide 
for herself and my children,” leaves 
specific bequests to Senator Morrow's 
brother, sisters, sisters-in-law and mother- 
in-law. For Mrs. Anne Morrow Lindbergh, 
the late Senator set up a $1,000,000 trust 
fund (Time, Oct. 7, 1929). Other children 
are Elisabeth (teacher), Dwight Whitney 
(Amherst junior) and Constance (Smith 
freshman). 


tes 


Died. Barbara Marquis, 13, frail 
daughter of Donald Robert Perry 
(“Don”) Marquis, Manhattan wit; of 
pneumonia; in Beverly Hills, Calif. Like 
her father a talented versifier, she had 
lately written, edited, managed, multi- 
graphed and circulated a paper called The 
California Sun. 

Died. Charles Ashby Penn, 62, vice 
president and director of American To- 
bacco Co. (Lucky Strike) and American 
Cigar Co., direct descendant of John, 
brother of William Penn; of gastrointesti- 
nal toxemia; in Manhattan. 


Died. Dr. John Whitridge Williams, 
65, chief obstetrician of Johns Hopkins 
Hospital; after an abdominal operation; 
in Baltimore. 

Died. Roland William Boyden, 68, 
member of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration at The Hague, Hoover-appointed 
last year to succeed Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes; of heart disease; in Bev- 
erly, Mass. In 1923 he caused interna- 
tional shivers by saying that the repara- 
tions provisions of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles were impossible, would affect Ger- 
many’s financial situation until revised. 
Secretary of State Hughes told him to 
desist from expressing his views. 


Died. Arthur Schnitzler, 69, Viennese 
novelist, poet and dramatist (Casanova’s 
Homecoming, Professor Bernhardi, Fraii- 
lein Else, Rhapsody, etc.); of a stroke, 
while re-writing a play; in Vienna. In 4 
codicil to his will he directed that his 
funeral be “of the very last” (pauper’s) 
class, that the money thus saved be dis- 
tributed among hospitals, that a needle be 
thrust through his heart to remove any 
doubt of death. 


7 


Died. Charles Albert (“Old Roman”) 
Comiskey, 73, president of the Chicago 
American League Baseball Club (White 
Sox); of heart disease; in Eagle River, 
Wis. 

Died. Dr. Emil Mayer, 77, famed re- 
tired laryngologist, Wartime representa- 
tive of the Medical Intelligence Bureau 
of the U. S. Red Cross; after long illness; 
in Manhattan. 


Died. Khartoum, 28, gluttonous, mis- 
anthropic 7,000-lb. elephant, largest in 
captivity; of heart disease after prolonged 
overfeeding and lethargic life; in New 
York Zoological Park, The Bronx. 
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Williams 


#6. & PAT OFT 


Luxury 


Shaving 


Cream 
LARGE SIZE 


and the Face that’s Fit 


Wuatever your station in life may be, 
your face broadcasts a lot about YOU. 
If it is well-groomed . . . Fit... the 
world is more likely to give you a 
hearing. 

That is why millions of confident, 
clear-complexioned men start every 
day’s program with Williams Shaving 
Service. 

Begin with that snow-whiteWilliams 
lather. Brush it on briskly. It’s moist. 
It’s mild. As refreshingly cool as the 
dawn—but not uncomfortably, chem- 
ically cold. A generous lather that con- 
ditions the skin as well as the beard. 


WILLIAMS SHAVING LIQUID! 
Lather in a very new form. Quick. Mild. 
Just shake afew drops on your brush, and 
there you are. Great, too, for a shampoo. 


Hold your razor lightly, watch it skim 
along, leaving a path that’s smooth 
and clean. Notice how relaxed your 
face feels. No sting. No dryness. No 
grease to clog the pores—to clog and 
dull the razor. Williams Shaving Cream 
is kind—and there is not one atom of 
dye to mar its purity. 

Now thrill to the tingling, tonic 
touch of sparkling Aqua Velva! Dash it 
generously over thestill-moistskin. It’s 
bracing. It’s invigorating. It freshens 
and firms the tissues . . . helps to care 
for the tiny, unseen nicks and cuts... 
conserves the good-complexion mois- 
ture. Aqua Velva keeps the skin in the 
pink of condition—clear-toned—all 
day long. 

Williams Shaving Service 1s for you 
—for all Face-Fit men who command 
attention and respect. 


MAIL THIS! It will show you the way to Face Fitness 


Tue J. B. Wittiams Company, Dept. T-210 
Glastonbury, Conn., U.S.A. 
Canadian Address: 3552 St. Patrick St., Montreal 
I am anxious to try Williams Shaving Service. Please send 
me trial sizes of Williams Shaving Cream and Aqua Velva. 
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